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Few, indeed, were the hotels through- 
out the world, whose reputations for 
excelling in the gracious art of living 
could compare with that of the former 
Waldorf-Astoria. Today a new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria rises majestically above 
the throbbing pulse of Park Avenue 
. .» twin towers of gray, whose chaste 
simplicity reflect harmoniously the 
vibrant spirit of our times. In design, 


construction and appointments only 





one standard was considered —the 
best. @ Frigidaire has been chosen, 
not only by the Waldorf-Astoria, but 
also by hundreds of other leading 
hotels and apartments throughout 
the world, where quality, beauty and 
quiet operation are the sole deciding 
factors. @ This same, new, quiet 
Frigidaire—with its cabinet of spar- 
kling white Porcelain-on-steel and 


features that contribute the utmost in 


THE NEW ALL WHITE PORCELAIN-ON-STEEL FRIGIDAIRES ARE SOLD WITH 


@ Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc., Builders; Schultze & Weaver, Architects 
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convenience, economy, healthfulness 
and permanent satisfaction—offers a 
new standard of advanced refrigera- 
tion for any home or apartment. If 
you apply the same high standards 
of excellence as the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and other world famous hostelries 
. . . for you, too, there can be but 
one choice — Frigidaire. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 


Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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LETTERS 


One of “The Seven Million” 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing herein a clipping from 
your February, 1931, issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House and wish to state that the 
picture shown (in “With the Camera”) is 
not that of the Bank of Manhattan but of 
the Equitable Branch of the Chase National 
Bank located at 11 Broad Street, New 
York City. 

W. KarRDEL, JrR., Assistant Treasurer 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York 





Acknowledging the solicitude of the 
7,000,000 (more or less) New Yorkers 
who have directed attention to this 
error, wish to state that the caption 
should have read “Photograph taken 
from the top of the Bank of Manhattan, 
and exonerate the Keystone View 
Company which supplied the picture — 
and the correct caption. 

Fair Exchange 
Sirs: 

Through the courtesy of your _repre- 
sentative at Zurich, the Consulate General 
has received two issues of The Burroughs 
Clearing House, with the intelligence that 
this office will be placed on the mailing 
list to receive future issues of this publica- 
tion. The magazine has been examined 
with interest, indexed and placed on per- 
manent file in the commercial section of 
the Consulate General where it will be 
available both to traveling American busi- 
ness men and to the local financial and 
commercial community. 

As one of the leading financial and in- 
dustrial centers on the Continent, the 
Zurich district is closely observant of bank- 
ing eg oo and commercial developments 
in the United States, and large numbers of 
business men exchange visits at regular 
intervals. In the lack of an American 
Chamber of Commerce, the Consulate 
General is perhaps the chief means of con- 
tact between American and Swiss business 
interests. 

As a convenience to American exporters, 
the Corisulate General issues each year a 
printed summary of economic and com- 
mercial information concerning Switzer- 
land. A copy of this sheet is enclosed here- 
with, as a matter of eventual interest to you. 

_ The Consulate General is ready at all 
times to supplement this with more detailed 
data concerning financial and industrial 
conditions in this country. 

Lewis W. HASKELL, 
American Consul General, 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Why Not? 
Sirs: 

As a suggestion as it occurred to me 
during the performance of my duties as a 
teller: 

That blank checks could in time be 
printed by all check manufacturing con- 
‘erns with the words “Please sign here in 

sc, _ EP EEE Lie? ” on the 
back of each check for endorsement. This 
would have a tendency to educate each 
bank’s customers to stop the habit of en- 
dorsing in pencil. 

HuGu W. A. Jones, Assistant Cashier, 
Bridgehampton National Bank, 
Bridgehampton, New York 
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Coincidence 
Sirs: 

I thank you very much for Cpa 
me copy of your letter you had receive 
from H. K. Young, Alumni Secretary of 
Washington and Lee University, and your 
reply to his letter advising him that he had 
permission to comment on the articles in 
your February issue concerning me and 
Monte J. Goble of Cincinnati. 

It so happens that both of us were in 


. Washington and Lee University at the 


same time, and it is quite a coincidence 
that there should have appeared in your 
February issue articles concerning both of 
us. 
JoHn M. Grauam, President 
National City Bank, Rome, Georgia 
—e¢e— : 


Let’s See London Instead, Page 17 
Sirs: 

Quite a long time ago (March, 1921) you 
published one of the “Director Clutchbill”’ 
stories by Mr. Copeland, the story involv- 
ing preparations made by the staff of a 


country bank for a holdup (“Smooth 
Work’), with the result that the bank 
examiners, being suspected as holdup men, 
met with a rather rough reception. 

In our bank we have been looking for 
another of the “Clutchbill” stories and 
have found one in the current number of 
the magazine (“Yon Is $60,000,” March) 
which has reminded me of the holdup 
story I spoke of, and we are wondering if 
it would be possible to re-publish that 
particular story. Here in our bank we 
would enjoy reading it again, as we find 
we are rather vague as to the entire story, 
but have a very distinct recollection of our 
enjoyment. in reading it. Probably the 


— of the members of our staff were 
not in the bank at that time, and “ies be 
t is 


tae entertained by this story. 
ikely that the same situation is true in 
most of the banks to which your magazine 
goes, which, I take it, is all of them. 

We will very much appreciate it if you 
find that you can bring this story out 
again. 

J. B. Sratr, President 
First National Bank, Azusa, California 
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"C0 Jhat’s Ahead , 


of World 


Business 


Trade and Financial Prob- 

lems That Confront the 

International Chamber of 

Commerce Convening in 

the United States for the 
First Time 


by W. Espey Albig 


Secretary, Commerce and Marine Commission, 
American Bankers Association 


RGANIZATIONS attract popular attention usually 
() by some outstanding accomplishment rather than by 

doing well through a period of years the prosaic work 
which falls within their scope. To this, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which will hold its Sixth Biennial 
Congress in Washington, D. C., during May, 1931, is no 
exception. 

Organized in Paris, France, in June, 1920, from an impulse 
received at the International Trade Conference held in 
Atlantic City in October, 1919, in which the participants 
were industrial and financial leaders from Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and the United States, the first 
Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce 
convened in London in June, 1921. There, during a world 
industrial depression more pronounced than the present 
one, 400 representatives from seventeen countries struggled 
through barriers of nationality, language, tradition and 
custom, to find a common ground on which to re-establish 
the prosperity of the world. 

Prosperity,” as used, did not connote a tenuous gen- 
erality. It referred to actual employment of people and 
money in the everyday affairs of all nations. In the United 
States, industry of almost every nature was all but paralyzed. 
In Europe, both victor and vanquished, exhausted by four 
years of horrible war, were prostrate. The Treaty of 
Versailles had been signed two years before; the agreement 
on reparations (impossible in amount) had only recently 
been announced; but of the one billion gold marks to be 
paid by Germany to the Allies on May 31, 1921, only 150 


Mr. Albig 


million had been paid in cash. The French franc, which at 
the close of the war had a value of almost 18% cents, had 
dropped to less than 8 cents; the Austrian krone from over 
7 cents to less than 14% mills; the English pound from $4.75 
to $3.63; the Italian lira from almost 16 cents to 4% cents; 
the Belgian franc from almost 14 cents to less than 8 cents; 
the German mark from 13% cents to less than 11% cents; 
the florin of Holland from above 42 cents to less than 32 
cents; and the Spanish peseta from 20 cents to slightly less 
than 13 cents. 


HUGE: indeed, were the problems facing the group under 

the presidency of M. Etienne Clementel, who as Minister 
of Commerce in the French Cabinet during the World War, 
watched over the destiny of French trade and industries. 
Although the passions aroused by the war had not yet sub- 
sided and the central powers were not represented at this 
first Congress, there was no attempt simply to blame 
existing conditions on the absent ones. These men looked 
on the grave world situation as one to be solved. They 
regarded it as a common problem and eagerly sought to 
gain the point of view of the other delegates. 

Right valiantly did this group consider that vexatious 
burden on international trade, double taxation, which now, 
ten years later, is receiving the conscious thought of govern- 
ments; international exchange, which could follow only 
upon restoration of confidence; economy of fuel and of raw 
materials; the construction industry; unification of com- 
mercial practices; transportation and communication; free 
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zones, postal service and passports; 
arbitration as a means of facilitating 
international commercial relations; and 
the restoration of the regions devas- 
tated by the World War. 

Characterized by utter frankness 
and sincerity was the action of the 
Congress on the agreement reached 
not two months before, that Germany 
should pay the Allied Powers the sum 
of 132 billion gold marks, approxi- 
mately 31.4 billion dollars. The 
Congress “‘trusts that the agreements 
made with Germany regarding pay- 
ments will be carried out so that an 
International Financial Committee 
shall be formed to make suggestions to 
the various countries as to the best 
means by which the conversion of the 
German bonds may: be made so as to 
provide the invaded countries with the 
requisite resources for proceeding with 
the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions, while at the same time pro- 
viding the necessary safeguards against 
any serious influence on the monetary 
exchange market.” 


BRITTLE trust and futile hope, as 

events proved! Before the next Con- 
gress of the International Chamber 
should assemble, international 
exchange had been paralyzed; hopes 
of a rapid rise of German foreign com- 
merce blasted; all payments by Ger- 

many on reparations suspended; and 
’ German currency had become worth- 
less. The United States had negotiated 
a separate peace with Germany. 
French and Belgian troops occupied 
the Ruhr, and in protest the United 
States troops were being withdrawn 
from Coblenz on the Rhine. 

That was the critical period in 
European history, when representa- 
tives of twenty-six nations met in 
Rome, Italy,in March, 1923. Attention 






‘was given to varied subjects of inter- 


national significance, but the one sub- 
ject which over-balanced all others was 
that of the economic restoration of the 


world. All attempts thus far had 
failed. A meeting of international 
experts called by the Reparation 


Commission in Paris in 1922 had come 
to naught. Another one, to stabilize 
the German mark, had failed to reach 
a unanimous conclusion. Fate hung 
in the balance. 

Came then the clear statement of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
that the problems underlying the 
economic disturbances were: repara- 
tions; inter-allied debts; unbalanced 
governmental budgets and _ uncon- 
trolled inflation; disturbance of inter- 
national credits; and abnormal ex- 
change fluctuations; furthermore, that 
futility would mark the attempt to 
consider the amount of reparations 
without at the same time establishing 
such measures as would assure cer- 
tainty of ultimate settlement, and 
extend reasonable hope for the main- 
tenance of all nations. 

There was laid down the principle 
which has since been followed by the 
United States in working out the 
settlements of indebtedness of foreign 
nations to us. A proper factor in any 
adjustment of inter-allied indebted- 
ness should be the present and probable 
future ability to pay, of each debtor. 
Reasonable consideration should be 
given to the effect on the present and 
future earning capacity of each one. 
Stabilization of currencies on a gold 
value basis should be the ultimate goal 
in exchange. 

Further, it was urged that business 
men generally and governments give 
serious consideration to the sugges- 
tions. This statement had been formu- 
lated by the American Committee. 
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It is no longer a ‘‘far cry’’ from Beardstown, Illinois, on 
the Illinois River, 


transportation by steamboat and barge are important 
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It must not be thought that these 
suggestions came as a bolt from the 
blue. They had been presented in 
papers and addresses wherever men 
congregated. At Rome, they were 
advanced with all the force of organ- 
ized business back of them, and 
approved by the Congress. A com- 
mittee was constituted to bring them 
to the attention of the European chan- 
celleries. It did its work well. The 
chairman of that committee, at his 
own expense, spent months in visiting 
the leaders of business and government 
in the various countries of Europe. 


ON the last day of November, 1923, 

the same year as the Rome Congress, 
the Reparation Commission, consti- 
tuted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
appointed two committees, one of 
which formulated what proved to be 
the popular and successful Dawes 
Plan, which became operative Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, and gave way on 
September 1, 1929 to the Young Plan. 
Three members of the committees 
which worked out practical plans to a 
successful conclusion were members 
of the Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This achievement marked the first 
high point of the organization. As 
never before, the International 
Chamber of Commerce had caught the 
imagination of the business men and 
the governments of the world. 

By the time the Congress met in 
Brussels in 1925, the delegates had 
seen the satisfactory fruition of some 
of the plans adopted two years pre- 
viously at Rome relative to world 
stabilization. 

The organization and purpose of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
are simple. It is a federation of the 


main economic forces of the countries 


to Strassburg, Alsace, where water 
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included in its membership, united in 
each country by a national organiza- 
tion. It was founded on the initiative 
of American bankers and business men 
who considered that constant contact 
is necessary between financial and 
business leaders of the various nations 
of the world. 

In its membership the Chamber 
includes banking unions, shipping con- 
ferences, industrial associations, and 
chambers of commerce, to the number 
of about 900, of which more than 
thirty are financial organizations. In 
addition to this active membership, 
about 2,500 firms and corporations are 
associate members of the Chamber, 
and of these over 500 are banks and 
bankers. Of the more than thirty 
financial organizations in the member- 
ship, four are banking associations 
from the United States, one being the 
American Bankers Association, and 
more than 200 of the associate mem- 
bers are banks or bankers in the 
United States. 

The activities of the organization 
are directed by the Council, which is 
composed of representatives of national 
committees. The Council meets three 
times a year; the Chamber meets 
biennially. In twenty-four countries 
the members of the International 
Chamber have formed national com- 
mittees. 

The purpose of the organization is 
to facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of nations, to secure harmony 
of action on all international questions 
affecting commerce and industry, and 
to promote peace, progress and cordial 
relations among countries and their 
citizens, by the co-operation of busi- 
ness men and their organizations 
devoted to the development of com- 
merce and industry. 

The work of the 


International 


Chamber of Commerce may be divided 
into two headings: the first including 
questions of general interest, such as 
reparations, world stabilization, double 
taxation, and trade barriers; the sec- 
ond, special questions of concern to 
specific branches of international bank- 
ing or trade, such as bills of exchange, 
documentary credits, and the like. 
Trade barriers have received much 
attention from the organization. Since 
the term is liable to many constructions 
or to misconstruction, it has been 
defined in the international sense as 
“those arbitrary national restraints on 
the free movement of goods, capital 
and services, which not only hamper 
trade and traders, but limit the eco- 
nomical production and distribution of 
goods, capital and services to the 
detriment of all peoples. They inevit- 
ably tend to depress standards of living. 


“IN production of all kinds there is a 

unit of maximum economy. In dis- 
tribution there is a market of maximum 
economy. Any barrier which prevents 
the world-wide co-ordination of the 
two is a trade barrier in the large sense 
in which this Congress uses the term. 
Trade is not an end in itself. It is only 
a means to an end. The general eco- 
nomic welfare is its goal. Itisin such 
a sense. and with a view to the welfare 
of all sections of the community in all 
countries, that the Congress desires 
its conclusions to be interpreted.” 

The action of trade barriers is well 
illustrated by a bill of lading for a car 
of coal which was shipped from Poland 
to Austria, a distance no greater than 
from New York to Boston. The bill 
of lading, larger than a table napkin, 
was covered with stamps and visas, 
fourteen inspections in all. Each 
inspection involved hours of train 
delay, with consequent higher costs of 





» 


And it is not impossible to conceive some connection be- , _ 
tween coal mining in Germany and banking in Mexico . 
—at Louisenthal in the Saar Valley and Sonora, Mexico & 
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transportation. It must be borne in 
mind that Europe today, with an area 
only 20 per cent larger than continental 
United States, is divided into more 
than thirty units, between which trade 
barriers have been thrown higher and 
higher. 

Briefly, the attempt is to attack the 
mental barriers to trade rather than 
the physical ones, for barriers in many 
cases grow out of the belief of a nation 
that foreign trade is something to be 
regarded with suspicion instead of as 
the first necessity of its national life; 
that their nationals can continue to 
sell their products abroad without buy- 
ing from abroad; that the ruin of their 
neighbor is an element in their own 
prosperity; that they can impede the 
flow of commerce internationally with- 
out their actions deleteriously affecting 
themselves; that particular districts 
are entitled to benefit at the expense 
of the general trade of the nation. 

The retarding influences of trade 
barriers are not so generally recognized 
in the United States because of the 
fact that goods flow freely between 
forty-eight different states or in a 
continuous line of 3,000 miles, unless 
occasionally there chances to be a pre- 
ventive quarantine. Yet the trade 
barriers of the other countries of the 
world are a factor in the wheat market 
of America, shutting out annually 
200,000,000 bushels which formerly 
were distributed there. 

The International Congress, aside 
from its attention to the general finan- 
cial and economic rehabilitation of 
Europe, has given conscious thought 
to bills of exchange, checks and com- 
mercial documentary credits —phases 
of banking of particular imterest to 
American bankers. 

The attempt to unify the laws 


(Continued on page 41) 
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7 NE man tells another,” is the 
O slogan of a local clothing mer- 
chant. In the business of bank- 
ing, unfortunately, one banker does 
not tell another. True, they write 
articles telling each other how they 
run their small loan departments, or 
how they conduct their new account 
contests, or how they start a pig club, 
but it is rare when one banker is willing 
to tell another how he manages his 
bank. Of course, we do not care to 
hear how some of them manage their 
banks. We find out, with terrifying 
suddenness, in the newspapers. 

Most bankers consider it entirely 
their own affair how they run their 
bank. Maybe it is their own business, 
but if it were practical or possible to 
organize bankers into a guild, such as 
held the trades together during the 
Rennaissance, and the secrets of suc- 
cessful banking passed from banker to 
banker, with heed given these trade 
secrets, the result might be the “best 
of all possible worlds,” from the bank- 
ers’ standpoint. Incidentally, the bank 
examiners might, be pleased, too. 

True, volumes of rather technical 
books have been written about bank 
management. The theory and practice 
of banking have been analyzed with 
laudable logic and clarity; but with all 
credit to these writers— usually of 
long experience, gifted with mature 
judgment — may it be humbly suggested 
that they wrote mostly in generalities 
and covered a field so broad as to make 
their wisdom only vaguely applicable 
to any particular bank. 

If one may judge from the amount 


of criticism leveled at him, the 
country banker needs advice 
more than his brethren in the 
larger cities. Almost every article 
dealing with the faults and short- 
comings of our banking system, 
hangs the country banker up and 
takes shots at him. But, like most 
articles telling what is wrong, it is 
seldom that one offers constructive 
suggestion. These volumes on bank 
management, before mentioned, are 
prone to be exasperating and discourag- 
ing to the average country banker, 
who must always reconcile them to the 
conditions in his own bank. While 
details must lead to specific instances, 
and concrete examples to irrelevance, 
it is certain that general principles of 
finance and economic theorems get the 
country banker nowhere. What is 
wanted is the How and When and Why, 
reduced to the least common denomi- 
nator of everyday banking practice. 
Simple problems that confront the 
managing officer of the smaller bank, 
should be discussed in terms familiar 
to that officer and their solution cor- 
related to these terms. It is much as 
if one successful banker said to another, 
“T have run a successful bank, and I 
will tell you how I did it.” 

It might be well at this point to 
decide what is meant by the term, 
“Country Bank.” In the mind of the 
general public the term visualizes a 
bank in a town of about 500 population 
doing business in a one-story building, 
with a cashier and a couple of assistants 
—total resources about $150,000. 

On the other hand, the large corre- 
spondent banks in the central reserve 
cities use the term “Country Banks” 
with some conceit, for any bank outside 
of their own metropolitan areas. Of 
course, these two definitions are ex- 
tremes. Small banks in country towns 
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anagement— 
in a Country Bank 


Some Formulas, Based on the 
Accrual System, by Which 
the Banker May Know Where 
He Stands Every Day in Week 


cy Donald B. Smith 


First National Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana 


are admittedly rightly termed country 
banks, but a bank may be outside the 
Chicago Loop or the Metropolitan 
district of New York City and still be 
so large that to term it a country bank 
is absurd. 

It seems only fair to apply the term 
Country Bank to those banks whose 
size and location make the term really 
descriptive of the institution. A fair 
and general definition of country banks 
would seem to be: those banks located 
in towns of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion, with resources of less than 
$10,000,000. For the purpose of this 
article, this definition is satisfactory. 

No business requires more personal 
attention to details by the managing 
officer than that of banking. Especially 
is this true in the management of 
smaller and less departmental banks. 
The successful managing bank officer 
must at all times keep his bank under 
the microscope and take pulse readings 
daily. In the smaller bank it is alert- 
ness to the progress or decline of his 
institution that marks the executive 
of the smaller bank with the accolade 
of successful banking. 


[N view of the fact that complaint 

has been made that the articles on 
bank management have been too gen- 
eral for the country banker, three 
accurate methods of analyzing country 
bank operations are submitted: 

1. Daily accrual system for com- 
puting interest income. 

2. Monthly analysis of current in- 
come and expense. 

3. Daily analysis of Commitments 
against Cash in Bank and _ Excess 
Balances in Reserve Banks. 

The Daily Accrual System enables 
the managing officer to know every day 
what his income is from his loans and 
securities. The objection has been 
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CHART 1. 





Estimate of Annual Current Profits 
and Expenses 


INCOME 


1. Interest and Discount....... Oo 
2. Interest from Bank Balances. — 
Dy INL cc avos'e owielaibaid-dunae Lay 
eee 
5. Safe Deposit Rentals........ — 
6. Fees and Commissions....... —_— 
7. Service Charges 


Total Income 





EXPENSES 

9. Salaries and Directors Fees... $ 
10. General. . , AES = 
11. Taxes.. Renee cierto se 
12: Interest Paid. ee rare 3 


Total Expense.......... 
Net Profits 





Explanation of Method of Comput- 
ing or Estimating Items 


No. 1—Is computed by multiplying 
daily interest accrual by 365 
(days in year). 

No. 2—Is estimated by referring to 
amount earned previous year. 

No. 3—Is estimated in same manner 
as No. 2. 

No. 4—Is fixed figure. 

No. 5—Is available from analysis of 
rentals accruing to safety 
deposit department. 

No. 6—Miust be estimated. 

No. 7—Estimated by multiplyin 
average amount collecte 


monthly by 12 (months in 
ear). 

No. 9—Fixed charge with slight vari- 
ations. 


No. 10—Can be estimated very closely 
‘ from past year’s records. 

No. 11—From tax receipt duplicates. 

No. 12—Computed by multiplying 

average balances on accounts 

by rate of interest allowed. 











raised against the accrual system that 
it takes more time to operate than the 
cash receipt plan. This objection 
becomes insignificant when considera- 
lion is given to the accurate and vital 
ligures the accrual system reveals. 

With the accrual system in operation, 
the banker can at any time make an 
accurate estimate of the bank’s current 
earnings and expenses. There is no 
more important executive calculation 
in the banking business—or in any 
other business, for that matter. Look- 
ing ahead is the smartest thing any 
managing officer can do. How to look 
into the future with accuracy, provided 
the accrual system is used, is shown 
in outline in Chart 1. It explains 
itself. This analysis should be made 
every month. This analysis would 
have to be altered very little to fit any 
country bank. 

It is the duty of the bank executive 
to make every available resource earn 
all it safely can. He should know at 
all times whether to buy or sell secu- 
rities in order to increase or decrease 
exchange in New York or Chicago 


banks, whether to ship currency or 
order it. The country banker can do 
this with much more ease than the city 
banker, because he has comparatively 
few factors to deal with. It is in this 
matter that so many bankers let their 
banks manage them, instead of man- 
aging their banks. A simplified and 
accurate method of analyzing the 
bank’s daily requirements for cash 
and exchange follows. 


LIST of the bank’s balances in cor- 

respondent banksand the amount of 
cash in the bank should be delivered 
to the managing officer, set up in the 
following manner: 


Bal. above 
Actual normal, or 
balance available 
INGW: WOE. os sae kaccnds $ 10,000 $ 5,000 
Indianapolis........... 10,000 ,000 
OS a 5,000 4 
| Se 120,000 , 
Excess over require- 
ments in Federal Re- 
oe Se ee 30,000 30,000 
Cash in Bank......... 100,000 30,000 
$170,000 


From his analysis of this report the 
banker can see he has $170,000 in excess 
bank balances or cash. He then needs 
to know what commitments his indi- 
vidual ledgers show against this reserve. 
From the following information fur- 
nished by the chief bookkeeper in the 
individual ledger department of all 
accounts of $5,000 or over (remember 
this is a country bank), he can find out 
what withdrawals he will be expected 
to meet. A sample report, which is 
best made out on columnar paper, 
follows: 


Probable 





Balance commit- 
ment 

The X-Y-Z Co.........$ 56,000 $ 26,000 
Thomas B. Hartsworth.. 15,000 10, 
Estate of T. Leonard 

en 7,600 
Chalets Scared eeu « 60 103,000 
School RE ere 85,000 60,000 
Johnson Hardware Co... 46,000 36,000 
3 5,000 1,000 
White Construction Co.. 18,000 8,000 
SI ee 26,000 6,000 
Cleartone Radio Co..... 15,600 15,000 

$152,000 


From this list the officer can figure 
his probable commitments to be 
$152,000. 

As an illustration let us go over the 
mental process that he might em- 
ploy to figure the commitments on 
each account. 

The X-Y-Z Company shows a bal- 
ance of $56,000 with his bank, but he 
also remembers that it is the twenty- 
eighth of the month and that this 
company usually draws checks to the 
amount of about $26,000 at the end of 
each month. He knows from studying 
their ledger sheet that they show an 
intention of keeping about $30,000 
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with the bank. The executive can then 
be sure that the $26,000 is going out 
within the next three days and treat it 
as a commitment. 

Thomas B. Hartsworth is a well-to- 
do business man who has just deposited 
the proceeds of a called bond. This 
deposit was in the amount of $10,000, 
and he probably will re-invest this 
amount at once. The balance of his 
account usually is about $5,000, so 
that the $10,000 is all that the banker 
must provide for. 

The money on deposit for the Estate 
of T. Leonard Howards is going to 
stay a year, according to the executor 
—who has also stated that if he had 
any intention of drawing the funds, he 
would give the bank plenty of notice. 
This balance is not a commitment. 

The City will not need any money 
for ninety days as they are accruing a 
balance against some unusual expenses 
and none of the balance will be dis- 
turbed for three months. 

The School City is going to need 
$60,000 to retire a small bond issue 
the first of the month. It is a com- 
mitment against the account. How- 
ever, the balance on their account will 
remain, according to past performances. 

At least $36,000 of the Pay Roll 
Account of the Johnson Hardware 
Company is a sure commitment, as 
their weekly payroll totals this amount, 
but the balance of $10,000 is cus- 
tomarily kept as float. 

And so on down the list, with each 
account figured for commitments. 


NOW, this banker’s reserves are in fine 

shape for him to do some investing. 
Subtracting $152,000 in commitments 
from $170,000 in excess or available 
balances, he can see he has $18,000 to 
put to work. He should immediately 
purchase about $15,000 in high class 
bonds or other earning assets and get 
his money working. This will illustrate 
how the officer can size up the situation 
in his bank daily, and use every avail- 
able dollar and still keep the bank 
liquid to meet every ordinary with- 
drawal. If unusual demands arise he 
can sell bonds or discount notes. If 
he has bought high class bonds, he can 
feel reasonably sure that the sale will 
cost him very little, or possibly show a 
profit. 

The use of these two analysis 
methods, used in combination with the 
daily accrual system of interest and 
discount, will give the country banker 
the necessary information that he may 
more efficiently and wisely manage 
his bank. They will give him advance 
information that will enable him to 
anticipate the behavior of his bank’s 
funds, both as earning assets or com- 
mitments. These methods are accu- 
rate and specific and easily applicable 
to any country bank. We offer them 
in place of theory and general principles. 
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oyalty Wins—a Savings Contest 


$2,500,000 New Accounts Without the 
Stimulus of Cash Prizes or Premiums 


By W. Irving Bullard 


Vice-president, Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago 


savings campaigns has been set 

by Central Trust Company of 
Illinois. Having made an unprece- 
dented record in getting new accounts 
without the aid of capital prizes, 
premiums or cash remuneration of any 
kind to the workers or depositors, the 
bank has established a new basis for 
encouraging thrift and increasing sav- 
ings deposits. 

Through pure loyalty and friendly 
rivalry alone, our workers produced 

nearly $2,500,000 in new business 
’ during the ten weeks from November 1, 
1930, to January 15, 1931. To make 
the feat even more remarkable, there 
were no spectacular features in the 
campaign such as the comparison of 
teams to automobiles entered in a race. 
The only incentive aside from the 
“love of the game” was the announce- 
ment that at the end of the drive the 
workers would be guests at a cele- 
bration party, with dinner, special 
entertainment and dancing. 

It has sometimes been said that the 
teamwork and loyalty idea may sound 
well in theory for cold-blooded busi- 
ness application, but that it is not 
really practical except on the football 
field or in other recreational and amuse- 
ment activities. In fact, it has been 
the custom of banks up to now to rely 
largely on prizes and cash payments 
to workers as the chief incentive to 
worth while results. 

Having the business extension work 
in charge, the writer recommended an 
entirely new plan for conducting our 
campaign —a plan based on teamwork 
and loyalty as the impelling motive 
for obtaining the new business. 
Frankly, while from previous experi- 
ence in similar drives I was confident 
we could make our goal, some of my 
colleagues were dubious of winning. 
Especially was this true when existing 
unfavorable conditions were recog- 
nized, as well as the none too optimistic 
mental state of workers and executives 
generally. However, we started bravely 


F, Wo milepost of progress in 





The best time 
to secure savings 
accounts during the 
whole drive is here. 
From January Ist to 15th 
interest is allowed by our 
Savings Department on all 





accounts started between these 





two dates, computed from the Ist 
of January. In order to go over 


the top everyone has to be on his toes 


| 
| and not let a single prospect slip by. | 
| Just think, the average savings account in | 
our bank totals over $300.00, and if each 
employee should let one prospect get away, it | 
would mean 1050 x $300.00 or $315,000.00 lost | 
Our competitors, our customers, and our management | 
are intently watching the campaign results in the 
| first 15 days of January. If everyone bears straight 
| ahead for these two weeks, we can’t miss; therefore, 
each individual should take this responsibility. 197 em- | 
| ployees have not brought in a single account. With these | 
individuals “clicking”, we are going to have our $2,000,000 | 
and more. Materialize Each Promise. Plans are practically laid | 
for the party to be held when we go over the top~What a celebra- | 
| tion! Dinner and entertainment, five of Chicago's best vaudeville 
| | 
| | 
| 
! 


acts~-Favors and dancing. 





Now is the Time to Strike!! 
Only 15 Days to the Finish 





The ‘‘Oak Tree” circular 





forward with the goal set for $2,000,000 
in new savings accounts. 

Not only was the victory complete 
but the cup was running over, with 
additional business far beyond the 
designated amount. Considering all 
the factors involved in the campaign 
and the basis on which it was conducted, 
we feel we can say with all due modesty 
that the results were little short of 
phenomenal, and we are glad to share 
with other bankers the methods adopted 
to bring about this unprecedented 
success. 

Before the drive swung into action, 
its twofold purpose was definitely an- 
nounced to all of our 1,050 workers, 
including our investment affiliate, 
Central-Illinois Company, comprising 
some 300 employees, who of course 
were active in the campaign. The dual 
purpose was: 

1. To bring more closely together 


all employee members of the Central 
Group (the combined units of our 
organization) so that they might be 
better acquainted and welded together 
in one whole. 

2. To produce $2,000,000 in new 
savings business during the period of 
the campaign, November 1, 1930, to 
January 15, 1931. 

Included in the announcement was 
the frank statement that workers 
would receive no compensation of any 
kind —that their loyalty and fighting 
spirit alone would be depended on to 
bring victory to the drive. 

The 1,050 officers and employees 
were divided into three main divisions, 
the Red, White and Blue, headed 
respectively by Philip R. Clarke, 
president; Eugene V. R. Thayer, chair- 
man of the executive committee; and 
Joseph E. Otis, chairman of the board. 
Each division comprised twelve teams 
of thirty individuals each. A captain 
and a lieutenant were provided for 
every team and the quota set for each 
team was $60,000 and for each indi- 
vidual $2,000. 

The detailed work of the drive was 
assigned to the business extension 
department, assisted by the publicity 
department. The distribution of work- 
ers to office buildings, industrial con- 
cerns, commercial customers and other 
sources for new business was handled 
by the business extension department, 
and every effort was made to afford 
all employees an equal opportunity to 
bring in their quotas. All possible 
prospects were solicited under this 
centralized control, so that no duplica- 
tion of time or calls was entailed. 

To cover any problems that might 
arise, an advisory staff of senior officers 
and the savings manager was named. 
This committee settled amicably any 
question of credits or method of solicita- 
tion. Each employee was granted 
time off as needed to enable him to 
fulfill his quota. 

Campaign headquarters were mall- 
tained throughout the campaign in one 
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of the bank’s committee rooms. Here, 
routine matters were handled, records 
of workers kept, campaign conferences 
held, sundry questions solved, and 
committee meetings convened. 

In order to assure uninterrupted 
enthusiasm during every day of the 
campaign, frequent inspirational get- 
to-gethers were arranged for the mem- 
bers of each division. During the 
early part of the campaign, weekly 
divisional meetings were held with 
senior officers as the speakers. Also 
daily luncheons for the teams were 
given in our lunch room, the expense 
being taken care of by the cam- 
paign treasury which was estab- 
lished to defray the cost of the 
drive. 

To aid each worker in becom- 
ing familiar with all details of the 
campaign, including the rules and 
regulations, a manual was pre- 
pared and printed. This obviated 
typing and distributing masses 
of material and presented in con- 
cise form the whole outline of the 
campaign. On the back page of 
the manual was a special message 
from C. C. Haffner, Jr., vice- 
president and cashier. The key- 
note of this message was con- 
tained in these words: 

“In the measure that you 
secure results in this contest for 
new accounts you give tangible 
evidence of your ability to suc- 
ceed, and to demand the recogni- 
tion and admiration of your 
employers and associates.” 

As a further help to the work- 
ers a special savings folder 
entitled ““Your Dollars,” was pre- 
pared for distribution to pros- 
pects and friends. A feature of 
the folder was an outline of the 
bank’s other services. 

To keep the records of each 
division clear, red, white and 
blue prospect cards were used. 
These cards were turned in by 
workers to the campaign head- 
quarters, which was manned by 
a general secretary with his stenog- 
rapher; a campaign manager for each 
division and a secretary to handle the 
details for each manager. As a mark of 
“distinguished service,” different col- 
ored buttons were allotted to the 
workers as they built up the amounts 
of their quotas. As soon as the quota 
was reached, the successful contestant 
was awarded a gold star button. 

Each day there was delivered to 
campaign headquarters from the sav- 
ings department a list of all new 
accounts opened and the individuals 
Who introduced them. This informa- 
ion was then posted to the individual 
record card of each worker, showing 
exactly the status of his quota. After 
each division secretary had completed 
his daily postings, he compiled totals 


of each of his teams and made up quota 
sheets on the standing of the teams, 
distributing them to all captains and 
lieutenants in his division. This enabled 
those at the head of each team to keep 
a close check on the progress of the 
campaign and to go after team mem- 
bers who were in arrears on their 
accounts. When deemed advisable, 


special team meetings were called to 
rekindle waning or stagnated enthusi- 
asm—although there was 
that. 

In addition, when conditions war- 
ranted, the captains and lieutenants 


little of 
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themselves were called together to 
receive fresh impetus for the “‘battle.”’ 


S the campaign progressed, it 
gathered momentum more and 
more under its “own steam.”’ That is to 
say, the rivalry between teams, captains 
and individuals grew more intense and 
exciting so that progress inspired addi- 
tional progress, until the spirit of the 
game —the desire to win —was its own 
spur to victory. At some of the meet- 
ings rousing talks were given not only 
by officers but by speakers from the 
“rank and file.’ Among the subjects 
were: “The Spirit of the Central 
Group’; ““What the Savings Drive 
Means to Us’; and so on. 
Primarily as a means of gaining 
customer interest and secondarily as a 
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prod to our workers, we erected in the 
bank lobby a huge score board, which 
showed by figures as well as ribbon 
lines the daily advance of the Red, 
White and Blue army of workers. It 
is estimated that on many days fully 
1,000 people, in addition to employees, 
viewed with interest this unique record. 

Attached to the sides of the score 
board was another innovation in the 
form of an “Honor Roll’ for each of 
the three divisions. These rolls con- 
sisted of real parchment scrolls con- 
taining the signature of every worker 
in the bank. These papers indicated 
the willingness of the staff to 
make every effort to bring about 
a victory. 

Another helpful note in the 
campaign was the personal co- 
operation of the heads of the 
bank. Theirs was not a passive 
interest. Mr. Otis, Mr. Clarke 
and Mr.Thayer all took an active 
part in winning the ample total 
for the contest. In fact, they 
penned frequent letters and en- 
couraging messages to all the 
workers in their respective divi- 
sions. These personal appeals, of 
course, were of great benefit to 
the cause. 

The letters were strengthened 
by a series of “‘flashes” broadcast 
from campaign headquarters to 
all employees. Whenever there 
appeared the slightest suggestion 
that the campaign was lagging, a 
“flash,” in the form of a letter or 
a hand-bill particularly suited 
to the occasion, was distributed 
throughout the bank. These 
flashes served as the “ginger” 
and “‘pepper” of the drive. They 
took up some important timely 
point and carried home the neces- 
sity of greater individual effort 
on the part of every one. 

The constant aim was to put 
punch and versatility into the 
flashes, with the result that they 
were awaited eagerly and un- 
doubtedly did much _ good. 
Some unusual ideas were evolved for 
this vehicle of publicity, including 
the “Oak Tree” circular reproduced 
here. 

Since the campaign was to be carried 
through Christmas, we conceived the 
idea of running in the bank’s house 
organ a letter from Santa Claus to the 
writer, offering a few special gifts to 
those obtaining a certain number of 
accounts during the period just 
preceding the holidays. This idea, 
although inexpensive, stimulated the 
staff to unusual effort at an especially 
busy time and added to the sum total 
of new savings business. It is estimated 
that about 500 new accounts were thus 
brought in, at an expense of a little 
more than $100. The bank also pro- 
vided gift boxes for customers desiring 

(Continued on page 44) 
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rust Business—By Solicitation 


The Methods of Training Salesmen—and 
Influence of the Insurance Trust Approach 


PART II 


cBy W. Tresckow 


Assistant Vice-president, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York City 


ITH the development of trust 
W solicitation came a very real 

problem of how much of the 
work, prior to the signature of the will 
or trust, should and could be done by 
the salesman, and how much of the 
work could or should be done by the 
administrative department. 

All sorts of practices developed. 
Some companies thought that it was 
best that the salesman should attempt 
only to bring the client in to the office 
so that the trust officer could discuss 
the problem of the client with him and 
give him advice. Others again thought 
that it would be impossible for the 
trust officer, who is already burdened 
with too much detail, to handle this 
work as well, because it would preclude 
his doing any other work if the number 
of people brought in was of any con- 
sequence. They therefore proceeded 
to organize estate analysis departments 
to which the salesman could go with 
his client’s problem and get a written 
analysis and recommendations for the 
client to follow. Still others thought 
that the salesman ought to be able to 
function as an estate analyst on his 
own account and be able himself to 
handle every detail of the whole trans- 
action up to the point of administration, 
only getting from the various divisions 
of the trust department such informa- 
tion as was nowhere else available. 

These three distinct trends of thought 
constitute the main differences of 
opinion; there are many institutions 
that lean one way or the other or whose 
practice shades off from these main 
lines of development in one way or 
another. 

In view of the one cardinal factor in 
trust solicitation that the number of 
effective calls that a trust salesman can 
make in any year is between 1,000 and 
1,200, manifestly it is very important 
that the number of so-called service 
calls—that is, calls made to get in- 
formation —should be limited as much 
as possible. 

Analyzing these methods from this 
standpoint, we find that the first 


method—of merely permitting the 
salesman to bring the client to the 
trust department —is the most waste- 
ful, because it was found most difficult 
to interest a man to come into the 
trust company in the first place, and 
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afterwards to go to his lawyer, provided 
he obtained all the information that he 
needed and also had gained the definite 
impression that he wanted to do some- 
thing. Then when the client does go 
to the lawyer, the lawyer naturally is 
reluctant to force his work on the 
client. This proved another great 
stumblingblock. The method as a 
whole proved so ineffectual that few 
companies practiced it for any length 
of time. The number of waste calls 
was so great that the results were 
negligible compared with results by 
more direct methods. 

Because of the trust salesman’s 
unfamiliarity with the legal limitations 
involved in disposing of property by 
will or trust and his lack of knowledge 
of the various taxes involved that 


might make one course of action or 
another desirable, estate analysis di- 
visions were set up in some trust 
companies. These departments pro- 
vided the best method that might be 
followed by a testator in providing 
for the disposition of his property, 
taking his own particular situation 
into special consideration. The then 
so-called estate plan was used by the 
attorney as the skeleton for the drawing 
of the will or trust. This method 
eliminated many useless service calls, 
but still made the salesman only a 
messenger or possibly a salesman of the 
estate analysis division, which division 
would do the real work and yet rarely 
had much contact with the client him- 
self. The salesman had to take back to 
the client a document providing for a 
certain method of disposal and attempt 
to sell him on the idea of following the 
advice given, the reason for much of 
which the salesman did not know. 
This brought about the accumulation 
of large expensive staffs of experts 
whose knowledge, for the benefit of the 
public, was imparted none too com- 
prehensibly. Although this method is 
still followed by some companies, the 
cost of obtaining business in this 
indirect fashion is far too great in com- 
parison with the last method, the 
method in which the salesman is re- 
quired to finish every detail of the 
process of making a will or trust prior 
to administration. 


‘Tis method had as its requirement 

that the salesman should know all 
about taxes and should be sufficiently 
familiar with the legal limitations of 
the disposal of property, by will or 
trust, to be able to discuss every phase 
of the client’s problems right at his 
desk or go back to the office and prepare 
an estate analysis on his own account — 
and also be able to go to the client's 
attorney with the finally OK’d plans 
from which he proceeds to prepare the 
first drafts of the documents for the 
client’s approval. This last method 
eliminated every useless third person. 
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True, the salesman must be of a 
superior type with superior training, 
but this method, while it called for a 
rather more intensive and costly train- 
ing, did have the advantage of elimi- 
nating every possible waste call and 
rendering effective as many as possible 
of the 1,200 calls per year that could 
be made from the standpoint of actually 
aiding in the production of business. 
It made possible concentration of 
effort where it counted —in front of the 
client. 

This method, therefore, is considered 
at the present moment the most suc- 
cessful and it produces by far the 
greatest proportion of the trust busi- 
ness that is being produced by salesmen 
in this country. 


[! demands more from the salesman 
himself than any of the other methods 
of production and it requires of the 
salesman considerable training of the 
right kind before he is permitted to 
go out and do any producing. If there 
are failures of this method of selling, 
they are due entirely to poor training, 
but even with poor training, results 
exceed those of the other two principal 
methods of selling trust service. 

Altogether, it is fairly well proved 
by past experience that the trust 
company has to be taken to the cus- 
tomer, as everything else has to be 
taken; we can’t expect the customer 
to come to the trust company. Another 
important result has been observed 
especially in connection with the estate 
planning department method and that 
is that during times of depression 
when men are not as interested, it has 
been necessary to reduce these staffs 
of highly paid experts because the 
salesmen could not keep them busy, 
thus causing a great deal of waste. 
This is not a valid objection, however, 
in the case of the salesmen able to 
complete all the details prior to actual 
administration. Their production, in 
fact, during times of economic stress 
does not necessarily drop, because they 
are able to use the very factors of 
depression to their advantage in in- 
teresting their prospects. 

The most important factor in making 
the latter system a success is proper 
training. Ever since the late John H. 
Patterson, of cash register fame, in the 


eighteen-nineties registered his great 
successes in selling by means of his 
training of salesmen, a good deal has 
been written and said about sales 
training and how it ought to be done. 
All this has crystallized in the thought 
of the present day business man — 
that, first, sales training ought to pro- 
duce a confident salesman; that the 
salesman ought to be intimately famil- 
iar with the technical phases of the 
business as it applies to the customer; 
that the salesman ought to be able to 
tell these things in an_ interesting 
manner and tell them, on the average, 
in a half-hour. 

Strip a salesman of all but the 
barest essentials and we find a man 
who specializes in a half-hour conver- 
sation about his line of business. 

These things specifically focus atten- 
tion on the things that have to be 
accomplished in a sales training course. 
There is nothing indefinite about them 
and consequently they provide a very 
accurate picture of the requisites of 
sales training. A good many experi- 
ences are available all through industry 
and commerce covering the last thirty 
years that could be used to tell the 
individual experience in obtaining the 
three requisite characteristics of the 
salesman. It might be better, however, 
to turn to the field of education itself 
and see the underlying principles 
developed in the profession whose sole 
interest is the conveyance of informa- 
tion. Here we find that, despite the 
fact that there are a good many tech- 
nical names applied to various methods 
of education, there really exist but 
two methods of education. The first 
and oldest method is the “‘doing,” or 
“experience,” method and the second 
and much later developed method is 
the “lecture,” or “‘telling,’’ method. 
We all know that we learn best by 
the experience method. You can tell 
a child many times that the stove is 
hot and that he should not touch it, 
but, despite that fact, some time when 
you are in the other room you hear an 
unearthly yell —emitted in the process 
of fortifying by actual experience the 
information conveyed by word of 
mouth that the stove really is hot and 
should not be touched. 

Education deals with many intangi- 
ble facts that are difficult to experi- 
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ence, but in its place there was the 
‘“‘practice thinking” of small groups, 
which proved very effective. The 
development of large scale education 
during the last two decades has seen 
a large reduction in the effectiveness 
of education. Because of the increasing 
numbers in the groups that demanded 
education, the possibility of practice 
thinking, or “doing,” was lost alto- 
gether, until today the definite trend in 
education is toward the establishment 
of small groups and the limitation of 
enrollment. All this has been brought 
about by the very evident drop in 
quality of education with the expansion 
of the group to be educated under the 
methods so far developed. The lesson 
to be learned from it, for the benefit of 
sales education, certainly is that it is 
best accomplished in groups of ten to 
twenty persons under expert super- 
vision, affording the greatest opportu- 
nity for actual practice and the limita- 


tion of lecture to the minimum permis- 
sible. 


AS we look at the requisites of a sales 
course we find confidence considered 
more important than technical knowl- 
edge of the business and the ability to 
talk about the business in an interest- 
ing manner. Confidence is difficult to 
instill by lecture. It is acquired by 
practice, rather than by telling. And 
the best way to get it is to break up the 
technical requirements into a_ few 
thousand parts and to practice mastery 
of them, as well as the interesting 
presentation of them, to a point where 
the salesman is master of any situation 
that may develop in a sales interview. 
If instead of this, the lecture method 
is used, the salesman will have to 
obtain the essential confidence by 
practicing on the prospect. It is much 
better that he attain it under the 
controlled conditions of the sales train- 
ing course than under the hit-and-miss 
conditions that prevail in the actual 
getting of business. The mortality of 
salesmen is very low when confidence 
is part of the sales education rather 
than a by-product of a haphazard 
manner of the salesman himself. 
The best sources of technical infor- 
mation in the trust business at 


present are the writings of Gilbert T. 
Stevenson, Allison Scully, Prentice-Hall 
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services and publications and Trust 
Companies. 

It is a well known fact in the trust 
business that it is impossible to go to 
a prospective client and merely ask 
him to name the trust company as 
executor and trustee or have him 
create a trust. It cannot be done on 
a commercially profitable basis. So in 
order to overcome that difficulty, a 
good many devices have been perfected 
to catch the client off guard or to 
approach the question from an angle 
that will not preclude the full dis- 
cussion or the advantages of using a 
trust company. 

One of the most exploited of these 
approaches is the so-called insurance 
trust approach. It is used on the 
theory that a man is accustomed to 
talk about his insurance, having been 
solicited a good many times, and if 
there is anything that can make his 
insurance more effective, he is inter- 
ested. From the discussion of the in- 
surance, the subject logically turns to 
his other property during the course 
of the interview. This theory was 
gradually expanded to the point where 
life underwriters —who today discuss 
insurance in many cases from the 
standpoint of all the property a man 
has —were asked by some trust com- 
panies to turn over the names of people 
in whom they were interested and 
then, in return, perhaps the trust com- 
pany could aid as a disinterested third 
party in the sale of the proper amount 
of insurance. Another effort centered 
in convincing life underwriters that the 
life insurance trust in many instances 
is a better method of leaving the in- 
surance, thus “‘inducing”’ the life under- 
writer to sell the life insurance trust 
instead of the various methods of 
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settlement that the insurance company 
provides. Out of this grew the much- 
heralded movement of life underwriter 
co-operation and the insurance trust 
departments of some of our trust com- 
panies. The enthusiasts in the ranks 
of the banks used the position of the 
banks in the community to argue that 
the life insurance trust was the panacea 
for all the selling ills of the life insurance 
business. They went to ridiculous 
lengths and, while absorbed in selling 
life insurance, forgetting or neglecting 
a very large practical consideration — 
the sale of trust services. In the sale 
of life insurance, when the sale is made 
and the agent has his check, he is 
finished with his work. On the other 
hand, in the sale of trust services, once 
the client has said “‘Yes, I will do this,” 
the major part of the work is just 
beginning. Consequently many life 
underwriters discovered that by selling 
a man the trust idea, they were work- 
ing twice as long and not getting paid 
for half of the time that they consumed 
in selling the idea of trusteeship to 
their customer, because the trust com- 
pany did not pay them for bringing in 
trust business. They discovered that 
they might use their time much more 
profitably by devoting themselves to 
the sale of insurance alone, because 
the life insurance company paid them 
for the results obtained. 

The consequence of this misdirected 
enthusiasm and lack of consideration, 
on part of the banks, is a large com- 
munity of life underwriters that are 
frankly outspoken in their criticism of 
banks —a back-fire which certainly is 
not to the advantage of the banks, 
because, except for attorneys, the life 
underwriter’s friendship is more valu- 
able to the bank than that of any other 
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professional group. In dealing with the 
bank’s problem it is highly important 
that the work be done on a conserva- 
tive basis and that whatever the bank 
does or suggests will be more profitable 
to the life underwriter than to itself. 
On this principle all successful business 
is based. 


SOME organizations established in- 

surance trust departments with the 
conviction that that was the way to 
obtain all sorts of trust business as a 
by-product. Experience has been quite 
the opposite. The insurance trust has 
demonstrated itself to be nothing but 
a by-product and it never has been 
possible, except at a prohibitive cost, 
to obtain in the form of insurance 
trusts more than 10 to 20 per cent of 
the total value of all the business 
obtained by the new business depart- 
ment. And it would appear from the 
experience gained thus far that it is 
wasteful to attempt anything of the 
kind under present conditions. 

It has also been proved unprofitable 
to rely on leads from life underwriters 
for prospects for trust services. The 
normal proportion of business from this 
source is between 5 and 20 per cent of 
the total volume of business obtained 
by the new business department and 
this proportion can not be upset with- 
out expenditures that are far beyond 
the point of profitableness. 

The friendship of the life under- 
writer is a great asset to the trust com- 
pany, but it is well to remember that 
only a small minority of life under- 
writers deal with and do the greatest 
volume of business with the com- 
munity’s people of wealth who provide 
the most profitable business for the 
trust company. 


By Julian M. Case 


Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit 















F on your way home tonight from 

the office you should pass a man 
wearing a black hat, gray top-coat and 
tan shoes, you probably would think 
nothing of it. There would be nothing 
unusual in this. 

But, should you meet a man in a 
black hat, a gray top-coat and tan 
shoes who was four times as big as any 
human being you had ever seen, you 
would then, undoubtedly, stop and 
give the subject your undivided atten- 
tion. This is the theory upon which 
the attention-getting value of the 
Jumbo Letter is based. 

Practically everyone is the recipient 
of a continuous influx of form letters. 
Some nicely filled in —others cheap and 
crude; but all more or less apparent 
imitations of the real thing and all 
seeking to sell something. 

The facsimile or form letter most 


(Continued on page 48) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


ets See — 


London 


(A TRAVELOGUE) 


With Fred Copeland 


HERE is a secret so old it was 
waving its whiskers in the New 
England winds when the May- 
flower proclaimed the birth of North 
America. It is not stamped down on 
any piece of paper, but you are likely 
to come across it first at a college or 
university. 

Perhaps you encountered it there. 
A parched, gray face would disappear 
from the campus, be almost forgotten, 
then re-appear bristling with color, 
life, a European mustache and a 
London cane. 

Oh, didn’t you know? He’s just 
back from his sabbatical year. 

Then you leaned close to your in- 
former with lowered head and looked 
politely again at Columbus from under 
calculating eyebrows. 

You wondered if the recipe for this 
mysterious sabbatical year of the 
professors was in some book they 
taught from. Was it from Plato they 
got it—old Plato whose theory of 
ethics was to learn to like the right 
things? 

Certain it is, wise old professors 
crossed the sea to get something they 
had learned of. When you looked into 
their faces and heard them talk again, 
you strongly suspected it was a foun- 
tain of youth. 

Is it mummery to say to a bank man 
we should learn there is an art of living, 
a way of life built on abiding values, 
a life for which business should serve 
merely as the necessary material base? 
A bank man is an inside worker just as 
much as a professor. Bank men have 
to live with themselves a great deal. 
In little towns, about all they can do 
to obtain the excitement all need to 
balance boredom is to draw on their 
imaginations. In thirty years the 
imagination is rather dry. They can 
not step out each day on the street of 
a metropolis and catch the uplift and 
color of the throng. Twice a year the 
examiners come; that is about all. 

Messieurs of the vault and wicket, 
I shall not set forth here anything that 
1S In a steamship or railway folder. 
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Leaving the steamship at Plymouth, England; the glow of 
anticipation on these faces tell the story 


No, it is something so intangible it is 
baffling to the pen. Others have told 
it in part by saying there is no freedom 
for a man like that which is bestowed 
upon him by the indifference of London. 
Can you fancy indifference making a 
place lovable? You who have for 
years struggled to radiate the opposite 
of that word “indifference” through a 
wicket? 

Masculine London! It is far past 
midnight. In the heart of an eastward 
speeding steamship, fox trot, tissue 
hats, leaping corks and brotherly up- 
lift swell to a New Year’s party trem- 
olo. The captain’s dinner! The digni- 
fied, gray-haired man you’ve marked 
for a college professor is dancing up 
and down with a French girl he’s never 
spoken to till this night. Tissue 
streamers bind the trim gray hair and 
chestnut curls in a colored cobweb. 
Land tomorrow! 


AND tomorrow? After all these 
watery miles and vast horizons? You 
pull yourself up out of the dazzle for a 
lung-full of air off the dark Atlantic. 
You’ve learned to love the gallant 
security of the ship. Its sure, powerful 
thrust eastward through the night 
thrills you, awakens the spirit of ad- 
venture. You climb up to the shadowy 
lines of the lifeboats on the boat deck 
and lean on the rail to watch the wine- 
faced roller spring away from the bow 
under the starlight. Almost across! 
Abruptly you lean forward. Is that 

a light? A light on shore? Far across 
the miles of night a blade of flame 
flashes again, swings majestically, dis- 
appears and flashes again. You must 
rush down and tell the college pro- 
fessor, the French “girl, everybody, 
that Bishop’s Rock Light is speaking 
to them . . or is it Eddystone? 
The flashing blade of flame on the 
far horizon keeps commanding you to 
spread the news. But youcan’t!... 
you are gripping the rail. What is this 
feeling of home stealing over you? Is 
some psychic hand reaching from the 
night-cowled English shore and waking 


a part of you asleep for 300 years? 
Perhaps you are a little excited. You 
wish others were here. You would like 
to look into their faces. . . for what? 
For a new human expression on the 
card of life. You think of a man you 
talked with yesterday on this very 
boat deck, a _ sophisticated person 
reared in the artificiality of New York’s 
pinched peninsula. How like the 
pale monuments of a cemetery the 
skyscrapers seemed as you left them 


a week ago. Would he, too, feel 
England London —a sense of 
home? He would. He betrayed it 


yesterday. He revealed it by trying 
too hard to keep you from knowing it. 
Ah, this sophistication this. 
circus ring, New York. 

This tingling, arresting sensation, 
beyond the pen, the spoken word, is 
older than the delta of the Nile. Others 
have felt its strange warmth. Perhaps 
it comes but once. 

London, mysterious as yet, reaches 
down to you like some prince out of 
fairyland as the boat train races you 
in at seventy miles an hour. London! 
bigger than New York added to 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco. 
It’s not size that makes a city great. 
It’s roots . . and long, long antici- 
pation since childhood days. Windsor 
Castle! we’re almost in. The train 
has slowed to sixty-five an hour. 
Paddington station! the long 
double row of taxicabs beside the 
train. The Marble Arch, Hyde Park 
Corner, The Mall, the Strand, your 
hotel, a 60-cent bucket of soft coal for 
the grate, your wilted boat trousers to 
the valet. 

Ah, the first golden days when you 
walk the famous squares and streets of 
London; they can never come but 
once. Then you book. Gather in 
flocks to hunt down Culture in and out 
of London. Sit in a compartment be- 
tween a Rotarian from Minnesota 
whistling the Stein Song of Maine and 
a little, giggling English woman out’a 
Chelsea. And then the sun rises on a 
day you don’t book. You sneak 
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stealthily out of bed and look around 
like a tomcat. This is your day of a 
private undertaking. Your wife won’t 
go with you; no one would. You ride 
grandly and alone like the Lord Mayor 
a long way to the Liverpool station, 
through a jungle of . . My word! 
those aren’t beer trucks, are they? 

There are only two of you in the 
third-class compartment on the train. 
An ex-chauffeur of one of the landed 
families smokes his pipe along with 
you. He will not embarrass you by 
speaking. But suddenly you see a 
bush hung with a shower of golden 
blossoms, a strange bush. 

“What is that?’’ you ask as inno- 
cently as a child. 

“Furze,” he answers with serious 
politeness, learning now you are an 
American as he suspected. 

Your honest interest is reciprocated 
in a serious endeavor to help. The 
English countryside is opened to you 
in trees, flowers, hedges. Sixty, sev- 
enty miles. You get out and eat a big 
arrowroot cracker and push your lips 
into the creamy cap of a mug of stout. 

“Do you know the old church at 
Wherstead?” you ask in uncertain 
words of a young English boy beside a 
taxi. 

“Yes, sir, I know the vicar.”’ 

“How much will it be to take me 
there?”” you hesitate with Yankee 
forethought. 

“It’s a bit in the country, sir. I 
could do it for seven shillings.” 

You start and something is wrong. 
An anxious look comes to your eye. 
Oh, it’s the telephone poles i 
there are no long, gaunt telephone 
poles beside the road. Enchanting to 
ride between softly billowing English 
hedges of hawthorn —May, they call 
them. Ata cross- 
roads where tiny 
cottages peek 
over the hedges 
from beds of 
flowers, you get 
out and walk 
down a lane your 
forefathers 


never really expected to see. With 
a hand on a certain ancient, moss- 
covered stone you look off on a great 
silver arm of the sea where reddish- 
brown sails creep out of the summer 
haze. Later you came back from a 
long walk among the fields where you 
scared up partridges. Your shoes are 
a bright yellow from the pollen of the 
short little buttercups and you are 
sort of dizzy as you were when you 
played hooky from school. At an inn 
where your most venerable granddad 
wiped his whiskers and booked for 
America, you place your elbow on the 
spot his left and call for a glass of 
bitters. 


THE bartender pushes it out and 
snaps a lighted cigarette in the air. 

It falls and is caught, chewed and 

swallowed by a fat, black dog. 

** *Ees the only dawg in the world 
that h’eats cigarettes,” explains the 
bartender for your entertainment. 

“Well, my Gosh!’ you exclaim in a 
strange nasal toot. 

The bartender waits wistfully, hoping 
you will do it again so he can tell his 
wife that evening just how the queer 
Yankee said it. 

That night you celebrate Ancestor’s 
Day at Simpson’s on the Strand. 
Kinfolk from thirty-three separate 
States are always celebrating An- 
cestor’s Day here. A man in a tall 
white hat with a mushroom top 
trundles up a silver wagon on which a 
chicken is still roasting under a flame. 
You jerk your head rapidly a few times 
to shake your eyes back into line. 
Mercy, what power! What a release 
from the world there is in a bottle of 
Moselle! The long drouth at home 
must have stunted your memory. 
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You beam fondly on your wife. 
Can it be Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’s lost youth is coming back? 
Cleopatra, what means this stir in 
Rome? The first Court, you say? 
Honor me with your presence on the 
Mall. 

The Mall is considered the loveliest 
road in London. It runs from the 
Admiralty Arch at Trafalgar Square 
straight as an arrow to Buckingham 
Palace. Now that the Moselle is 
gradually allowing our feet down on the 
earth again, let us see if we can get out 
of Simpson’s. 

It is an evening in May, London’s 
most glorious month. You can read a 
newspaper on the street by daylight 
ull 10 o’clock at night. The Admiralty 
Arch is a silhouette against the sunset. 
As we pass through the Arch a new 
engraving is etched on our memory 
which time can never dim. Afar off 
the Royal Standard floats over Buck- 
ingham Palace massed against a sky 
of mottled gold. And near at hand 
what daintiness of Spring colors . 
not a light throws its hard beam as 
yet. Between the fresh, mounded 
color of tulip beds in St. James’ Park 
and the new leaves of the double row 
of plane trees along the Mall, a great 
esplanade is thronged with people. 
A hundred limousines line the curb. 
Their windows are open to the sweet- 
ness of the evening. We may walk 
along the line so close as to reach in 
and touch these bare-armed fairies, 
gowned and marcelled by the world- 
famous fingers of Paris and London. 
We could touch, too, here and there 
the jeweled orders on the court dress 
of men of the peerage. Can you fancy 
anything so exclusive being so jolly 
free? It is an institution. Sometime 
about 9 o’clock 
the line will move 
toward the Palace 
for the presenta- 
tion at Court, but 
some of these 
girls have been 
here since 5. How 
goes the Fire- 
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how it would look 
where they came 
from, the run of 
the fields, the 
horizons. With a 
turn in the lane 
comesa little gray 
Norman church 
which you’ve 
known about but 
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Picadilly Circus, one of London's busiest corners 


store houses of 
the past there is 
certain to be some 
one thing an 
American burns 
to see. It is likely 
to be something 
he came across in 
the halls of learn- 
ing so far back 
in his life it has 
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he Facts in Bank Management 


Why Profits and Costs Vary—in the Com- 
mercial Department and Note Circulation 


PART VI 


cy John J. Driscoll, Jr., C.P. A. 


T is usually most interesting to 

] analyze the reasons for variations 
in net earnings of a given depart- 

ment from year to year and for the 
purpose of discussing and developing 
this phase of bank. analysis, we shall 
leave behind us the banks of our two 
good friends that we have been dis- 
cussing and use in their stead an actual 
situation. In this comparison we shall 
deal only with the commercial or check- 
ing account department, going into the 
matter of fluctuation in deposits, in- 
come earned, expenses, etc. 

The comparison is made of the 
results of operations in the commercial 
department for the years 1929 and 
1930 as follows: 


1930 1929 
Rate Per Rate Per 
Amount Annum Amount Annum 

Ave. commercial 

deposits...... $5,231,200.00 
Incomeearned.. 228,239.59 4.36% 
Interest paid... . 46,671.28 .89% 
Dept. expense.. . 78,161.68 1.49% 
Netearnings... 103,406.63 1.98% 


$4,917,400.00 
217,851.86 4.36% 
49,938.65 1.00% 
79,137.96 1.58% 
88,775.25 1.78% 
During this same period this bank 
had the following income from their 
invested funds and the cost of investing 
being as shown below: 


Income earned on invest- 


ea eth anmars 5.45% 5.29% 
Cost of investing funds. . 62% .54% 
Net return. on funds  in- 

MOI cat 05 oo a repo pares 4.83% 4.75% 


Ordinarily, in analyzing the varia- 
tions between these two years, the 
following procedure or something simi- 
lar would be followed: 


Increase in Gepedits........... $313,800.00 


Increase in income earned... .. 10,387.73 
Decrease in interest paid. . 3,267.37 
Decrease in expense.......... 976.28 
Increase in net earnings. ...... 14,631.38 


If this were all the comparisons 
made, everyone would probably be 
very well pleased with both the in- 
crease in deposits and profits, coupled 
With decreased interest payments and 
expense, over the previous year. 

Let us approach this analysis from 
another angle and see if our results are 
as satisfactory as they appear on the 
surface. 


From the investment return shown 


Driscoll, Millet & Company, Philadelphia 


here, it will be seen that the income 
on funds invested was increased from 
5.29 per cent to 5.45 per cent, while 
the cost of investing these funds in- 
creased from .54 per cent to .62 per 
cent, while the net return increased 
from 4.75 to 4.83. 

In addition to this factor, the unin- 
vested funds or reserves carried against 
demand deposits amounted to 8.05 per 
cent in 1929 and they had increased to 
10.87 per cent in 1930. 

With these facts before us, it is pos- 
sible now to set up an entirely different 
type of analysis which will show the 
following: 


Increased income from: 
Increase in deposits. .. ..$ 9,992.74 
Increase in service charges... . 270.36 
Increase in rate earned on 


Vo se 6,681.17 
Decrease in rate of interest 
SRSA TPE ere ie eerie 5,409.14 
Decrease in rate of —- 3,825.66 
Total increase in income. $26, 179.07 
Income decreased by: 
Increase in cost of investing 
oS See eee ee $ 3,497.86 
Less efficient handling of 
FOSETVES. 5. oases esiccscsc, See 
Total decrease inincome... 11,547.69 
Net increase in earnings........ $14,631.38 


FROM this analysis it will be seen 

that while many improvements were 
made, some serious changes for the 
worse likewise occurred. 

First, laxity on the part of one of the 
officers in carrying too much cash on 
hand, too much on deposit with other 
banks and failure to take advantage 
of the best methods for clearing his 
items, resulted in a reduction in income 
of $8,049.83 for the year and with this 
information before the management 
of that bank, it was possible to proceed 
to prevent this oversight. 

Second, the cost of investing and 
managing funds had likewise increased, 
and the proportionate share of this 
increased cost applicable to this depart- 
ment reduced its earning power 
$3,497.86 for the year. This condition 
was one that could not properly be 
adjusted but nevertheless the cost of 


it as reflected in this department was 
impressed on the management. 

At the outset of this article, the 
comparison followed in the usual man- 
ner showed most satisfactory improve- 
ment for the year, while the second 
comparison following analysis brought 
to light two factors aggregating more 
than $11,000 which were entirely over- 
looked. Accordingly, in comparing 
one year’s operations with another, 
many factors have to be considered. 
Generally, they may be stated to be 
the following: 


1—Increase or decrease in deposits 

2—Increase or decrease in uninvested funds 
or reserves. 

3—Increase or decrease in rates of income 
earned. 

4—Increase or decrease in the cost of in- 
vesting funds. 

5—Increase or decrease in miscellaneous 
income items—for example, service 
charges. 

6—Increase or decrease in the effective 
rate of interest paid. 

7—Increase or decrease in the rate of 
expense of operations. 

8—All of which will be reflected as one 
figure in the increase or decrease in 
net earnings. 


A similar comparison of a savings 
department paying 4 per cent for 
these same years, in somewhat less 
detail, follows. In this computation 
the rate of income used is the net 
figure earned and combines as one 
figure the three factors, income earned 
on investments, cost of investing funds 
and is computed after uninvested 
funds or reserves have been deducted. 


1930 1929 
Description Amount Rate Amount Rate 
Average time de- 
re $4,356,200.00 $5,032,900.00 
Income earned 187,663.59 4.31% 233,601.16 4.64% 
Interest paid 156,254.82 3.59% 172,663.53 3.43% 
Expenses....... 10,425.98 .24% 10,752.35 .21% 


Net profit....$ 20,982.79 .48% $ 50,185.28 1.00% 


To follow again the general basis of 
comparison we find: 


Decrease in deposits.......... $676,700.00 
Decrease in income........... 45,937.57 
Decrease in interest paid. 16,408.71 
Decrease in expense.......... 326.37 


Net decrease in profits. .....$ 29,202.49 


While detailed analysis along the 
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lines previously developed would show 
the following reasons for the change 
in these profits as occasioned by: 


Decrease in deposits........... $ 6,650.25 
Decrease in rate of income...... 14,375.46 
Increase in rate of interest paid.. 6,969.92 
Increase in rate of expense... ... 1,206.86 


Total decrease in net earnings . $29,202.49 


In this particular example it is inter- 
esting to note that while the interest 
paid in total dollars actually fell off, 
an increase in the effective rate of 
interest paid brought about a decrease 
in profit of about $6,900, while the 
matter of expense of operating the 
department acted in a similar manner 
and decreased income a little over 
$1,200. 

Normally, the bank would probably 
have attributed its decreased income 
primarily to the falling off in deposits, 
while as a matter of fact a little over 
one-fifth of the decrease was due to 
this fact and the major decrease due 
to the falling off of the income rates 
on invested funds. 


Circulation 


In discussing circulation let us go 
back to the First and Second National 
Banks which have provided a basis for 
our previous discussions and we shall 
take the particular instance of the 
Second National Bank which showed 
a profit of $9,447.50 from this source. 


Quire frequently, a banker advances 
the theory that he is carrying his 
circulation privilege as a matter of 
advertisement, even though it may 
involve some loss. The fact of the 
matter is that under normal conditions 
a million dollars in circulation will 
produce the same net profit as about 
a million dollars in demand deposits 
or two million dollars in savings 
deposits on which 4 per cent interest 
is paid. 

The carrying of circulation does not 
involve any investment on the part 
of the bank because the money 
advanced to purchase circulation bonds 
is immediately returned to the bank 
in the form of its own national bank 
notes. These are immediately replaced 
in the source from which the million 
dollars was taken and, hence, no 
capital is contributed by the bank. 
This is true with the exception of the 
amount that must be carried as a 
redemption fund, which must be 
advanced by the bank, together with 
the difference existing between the 
circulation authorized and that actually 
issued and outstanding. In the case of 
the Second National Bank the redemp- 
tion fund would, of course, amount to 
$50,000, while we found $30,500 as the 
average amount of circulation notes 
actually unissued for the year. 

The result of the operations of this 
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department for the year would have 
been: 
INCOME 


Income on $1,000,000.00 @ 2%. . $20,000.00 


DEDUCTION 
Loss on redemption fund 
$50,000.00 @ 4.75%........ 2,375.00 
Loss on unused _ circulation 
$30,500.00 @ 4.75%........ 1,450.00 
Circulation taxes paid......... 4,875.00 
Expense of redemption, etc.. 420.00 


Total deductions. . .$ 9,120.00 
Net earnings from circulation— 
Ns Steee eens od neped $10,880.00 


These earnings are at the rate of 
approximately 1.09 per cent per annum 
and this rate of earnings is the basis 
for the comment above regarding the 
earning power of comparable amounts 
of commercial and savings deposits. 

This computation supersedes that 
shown in the original Profit and Loss 
Statement of this bank which in error 
had been set up on a 1 per cent tax on 
circulation basis and a smaller portion 
of unused circulation. 

Accordingly, it would appear under 
normal conditions to be desirable for 
a bank to maintain its maximum of 
circulation at all times. At the present 
time it becomes a question of com- 
paring the premium that must be paid 
to secure circulation bonds with the 
profit to be earned and to amortize 
this premium against the profit for 
two, three or four years as the case 
might be. It would then be necessary 
to get a responsible opinion as to 
whether or not the Treasury Depart- 
ment would permit exercise of the cir- 
culation privilege for the specified 
number of years. If it is determined 
that this privilege may be exercised 
for five or more years hence, it would 
appear desirable to increase the circu- 
lation privilege up to the full amount 
allowed by law. 


Note Costs 


Again, we shall part from the First 
and Second National Banks and go 
back to two specific instances from 


the costs of 
of notes and 
a thousand 


which we will develop 
handling different types 
the cost of investing 
dollars in loans. 

The first example, reproduced on 
this page, splits this cost between col- 
lateral and other loans and in each 
instance subdivides the cost in each 
of these classes into cage cost, being 
the cost of actually putting the notes 
through the note cage, and other cost, 
which includes administrative costs, 
credit department, etc. 

These costs are not an average 
and are not figures that can be used 
by other banks, but reflect costs as 
developed in a bank handling over 
$20,000,000 in loans and _ involving 
about 15,000 transactions a year. Each 
note of itself will involve two trans- 
actions, its original making or placing 
through the note cage and its eventual 
renewal or payment. Accordingly, it 
costs this bank $4.15 to make a col- 
lateral loan and $10.93 to handle a 
loan other than collateral; while it 
only costs $1.88 a thousand dollars per 
year to make collateral loans and $3.95 
per year to invest a thousand dollars 
in other types of loans. 

A similar analysis not subdividing 
the loans into types is also reproduced. 
This analysis deals with a much 
smaller bank and develops the costs 
for both the main office and branch. 

In this instance only a little over 
$3,000,000 in loans are handled, approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 by the main office 
and $500,000 by the branch. 


AS’ generally found, the cost ol 

investing $1,000 in loans is many 
times greater than that shown in the 
previous example and as a general 
rule, it may be said “‘that the greater 
the amount of loans in dollars, the 
lower the cost of investment per thou- 
sand dollars and the higher the cost 
per note.”” This is true for the reason 
that large banks, often, do not handle 
as many notes as small banks but each 
note is for many times more dollars. 
For this reason the large bank can 
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] denies ied: ele minimum discount charge on all its 
smallloans. It is our recommendation, 
" nota. «EMME EGET “ORM OSE nora © GAGE GOST" OTHE GUST. © TOTL LMS, generally, that this charge be $1.00 
uu 913,492.26 $4,478.23 $9,014.02 $25,412.40 $4,640.30 $20,772.10 438,904.66 64.64 plus the actual interest or discount 
Ration $05-99 394508 on all loans of $200 or less. 
iwueae weer Bag a 3 It is our experience, particularly in 
frevel_bepente a vy Pittets the case of small banks, that they are 
Tine ae apes 2988 3ytet in the small loan business whether or 
gia saael 3»720.63 1,902.28 ak 3,812.18 “1,087.95 Gow 7+532-81  12.5% not they want to be. Being in this 
GRAN RAPE. npr tone eK perenigrei4 business, they have the choice of two 
a oe oseas GGT TBE mas TGF Thaw. “at courses if they are to maintain their 
TOTAL waftilasi 7,904.81 11,903.43. pepestone 6,972.50 26,006.23 52,786.97 profits: 
Creast Departnent _ __ 7t93-80 4493-80 _ 74493280 12.08 First, the wholesale elimination of 
a ee es ee ee es small notes or, second, the placing of 
ZZ =H ee ee Sie ketene 39703 — them on a basis that will enable them 
Average cost per $2 $21.8 3.75 31.33 $3.95 68 93.27 to recover at least a good part of the 
average cost per . ni costs involved. 
——e 27. F 8.06 7 7.28 In small banks, by which I mean 
| — those with $2,500,000 or less invested 
in loans, we have found note costs 
of readily absorb a very high note cost, to get a higher average return on its’ varying from .85 to an excess of $9.00 
nd while in most instances a small bank loans than a large bank. and average about $2.85. This is the 
nd is not able to absorb its note cost. This second example brings out basis for the recommendations regard- 
The small bank, however, is partly very definitely the need and the desir- ing minimum discount charges set out 
on compensated by reason of its ability ability of a small bank collecting a above. 
ol- 
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ich 
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tes 
“ Cjood Roads Come to Us First 
sts, 
a UCH d hese d b t tak f 
sed is said in these days about Hb omers, take more of an interest in 
as the good roads and automobiles y O. N. Johnson community affairs and, in short, feel 
ver taking the business, including the Cashier, Bank of Juda, Juda, Wis. that he does not “have his nose on 
ing banking business, to the larger cities. the grindstone all of the time.” Let 
ach I say the good roads lead to the village the cashier get a little broader view 
ns- —before going through to the city. are mutual. Our principle always is of the banking business. 
ing The live, energetic and alert village to make the customer feel a cheery and 
ual banker can have his community’s pleasant welcome when he comes into ALONG this line, it may be said that 
, it business before it reaches the city. our banking room so that he will want too many country banks do not pro- 
sol- Our bank is situated in a village of 300 to come again. vide the proper banking quarters for 
2 a people, on a concrete highway that Much is also said in the conduct of the transaction of their customers’ 
it crosses our county, beginning in a_ the smaller banks, that the cashier business. Most people like to transact 
per town of 1,500 eight miles on one side must be janitor, bookkeeper, messenger — their business in clean, neat, light and 
1.95 of us, then running through our village and manager and that he is rushed to convenient quarters and every bank 
lars to the county seat, a city of 5,000 death. This condition does prevail, should provide such quarters. Sweep 
people, another eight miles away, and _it is true, and in this connection, many — your floors, dust your furniture, change 
jing then on to the other county line. In banks are at fault in that they expect your calendar dates every day. Don’t 
ed. the last few years we are having their active executive officer to perform let your waste paper baskets run over, 
uch farmers come to us with their business all of this detail work. A helper, in’ the dust collect in the corners and 
osts who, previously, had been customers most cases, should be employed to spiders pursue their work unmolested. 
ich. of the county seat banks. In fact, one relieve the cashier of as much of this Clean up every day. We employees 
ver man a few years ago opened an account’ work as possible, so that he can devote are bound to do better, more efficient 
Oxi- with us and said he had previously more of his time to the active manage- work when banking rooms are con- 
fice carried an account for thirty years in ment of the bank, pay visits to cus- ducive to that result. 
our neighboring city. Lastly, but of not less importance, 
is the appearance of the banker him- 
ol N gaining the people of our own ————————_ self. Soiled and wrinkled linen, shabby 
any community as customers, we stress S=>>= SS _ clothes, a work jacket with holes at 
the the convenience afforded by a local === ——T—>._ the elbow, unpolished shoes and the 
eral bank for the reasons that the bank — —ST like, are to be found on the banker 
ater and customers are on the same tele- who keeps his banking rooms in a 
the phone exchange, get their mail from condition that coincides with his own. 
10U- the same postoffice, come to our The banker must present a neat and 
cost village for most of their shopping and clean appearance in the village bank, 
yson sell most of their produce here. We as well as his city brother does in his 
ndle leel that we are nearer our farmer marble banking room. 
sach customers, know their problems, can The hard road leads through your 
lars. discuss their difficulties and make village. Make your bank so inviting 
can them feel that their and our problems === that your people will stop. 
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E would be rash indeed who 
would assert that the prob- 
lems of present-day banking 

are not being thoroughly aired in 
the public forum. Scarcely a maga- 
zine of current discussion but what 
contains with a fair degree of 
frequency either an editorial or an 
article on some phase of the 
question. 

Strangely enough, few of them 
at present reveal anything particu- 
larly new. Most of the articles 
are rehashes of somewhat ancient 
facts and timeworn conclusions. 
Many of these have been repeated 
so often that, as news, decomposi- 
tion has long since set in. Never- 
theless editors continue to include 
. them in their pages, so great is 
their apparent belief in the exist- 
ence of a yet unsatisfied public 
interest in the subject. 

But unsatisfied or not, we may 
well enough turn aside here from 
further analysis of the failed bank 
problem. We may avoid, as well 
repeated, discussion of the more 
spectacular movements of banking 
concentration now in vogue, the 
metropolitan consolidations and 
rural multiple-office banking develop- 
ments. Instead we may discuss a ques- 
tion which, while not particularly new, 
yet lacks the shelf-worn appearance 
of the subjects just mentioned. 

That question is one that is bound 
to rise in the brain of the young man 
or young woman who either has chosen 
—or is about to choose —banking as a 
calling. It is: “In what way will the 
banking trends of today affect me as a 
beginner in banking?” 

The young people who will ask that 
question will do so in the atmosphere 
of the hour. Most of them know that 
prior to—and for a few years after — 
the turn of the century, a position in 
one of the unit banks of the day was 
looked upon with high favor. Now 
they believe that this is no longer the 
case. 

It is the present opinion of many 
young men, particularly those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of higher 
education, that deposit banking no 
longer represents an_ exceptionally 
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favorable opportunity for the employ- 
ment of their talents and training. 
So, if they choose finance at all, they 
usually turn toward investment bank- 
ing. The locust-like army of bond 
salesmen is the result. 


BUT for the benefit of those who 

may wish to avoid the ferocity of 
competition of investment banking, 
we may well examine some of the 
reasons for this change of attitude. 
Is it because deposit and discount 
banking now offers less and other 
activities more? Is it because banking 
has become too mechanized —less 
human—in the performance of its 
labors? Or have its units, its opera- 
tions, become so large that the indi- 
vidual is lost in the shuffle? 

To these questions, I, for one, 
would return a negative answer. But, 
in doing so, I would qualify my nega- 
tion by saying that, if one were to use 
nineteenth century yardsticks, an 
affirmative answer would be in order. 


But patently we may not use 
such a measure. Times have 
changed. Banking has grown in 
common with everything else. 
Division of labor into finer and 
finer callings has occurred in bank- 
ing as well as in industry and 
commerce. Bankers who formerly 
were factotums are now specialists, 
just as doctors and lawyers and 
salesmen are specialists in particu- 
lar and finely drawn activities. 

In pre-war days, boys started 
in banking as messengers. Prior 
to 1900 and the development of 
adding machines, they stayed as 
messengers till they could learn to 
add with accuracy and rapidity. 
Then they became successively 
bookkeepers, tellers, assistant 
cashiers, and—if they never re- 
signed or never were discharged — 
finally vice-presidents. All went 
through the same mill in the same 
way and became pretty much a 
standardized product. 

This process still exists in the 
smaller communities, but it is quite 
definitely on the way out in the 
larger. It is also an expiring institu- 
tion in the smaller if the extension 
of group and branch banking is to con- 
tinue at its present pace. For multiple 
office banking in one or the other of 
these forms is destroying the isolation, 
the narrowness of field and contact of 
those who work in country banks. 

Formerly the great majority of bank 
employees were limited in opportunity 
to the banks in the town where they 
lived; usually to the bank where they 
were employed. 

Under modern conditions, transfer 
from one bank to another is still just 
about as difficult as it ever was. But 
rapid transfer from one office or posi- 
tion to another in a great bank with 
many offices, is no longer a rarity. 
Special adaptability to and fitness for 
special activities bring quicker dis- 
covery and greater chance for pro- 
motion than ever before. 

Nowadays, the young bank employee 
who enjoys an alert mind and a pleas- 
ing and persuasive personality, usual 
attributes of successful salesmanship, 
is likely to find himself soon in the 
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new business of some other’ general 
contact department. If he displays 
possession of an analytical mind coupled 
with good judgment, he usually be- 
comes successively a credit man and a 
lending officer. If he is a good account- 
ant, he becomes an operating officer. 

So on down the list of activities into 
which the modern bank is depart- 
mentized. The junior of today does 
not have to wait for the death or dis- 
ability of a superior to find out what he 
likes or is best fitted to do. The special- 
ization of modern banking enables him 
to reach his stride in useful employ- 
ment of his talents at a far earlier 
point than bankers of his father’s 
generation ever did. 

Reversing the order of the questions, 
the answer to the last is that, though 
banking today is a complex activity 
of greater size and much wider diversity 
than ever before, the individual is not 
necessarily lost in the shuffle. Instead 
he has greater opportunity to prove 
himself than banking has ever pro- 
vided before. 

As to the mechanization of banking, 
manifestly most bank work is mechan- 
ical. So is most of the work of the 
world. We would all like to be generals. 
But that is only possible in phan- 
tom republics in Central America. So 
the result, in banking as in everything 
else, is that natural fitness provides 
mechanical work for those who are 
mechanically minded, salesmanship for 
those who are inherently salesmen, 
executive labor for those who naturally 
are executives. 

Banking has not become proportion- 
ally more mechanical. Mechanical a 
large part of it has always been and 
always will be. But no one need fear 
that all banking is mechanical. The 
opportunity for intellectual activity 
is still there just as it always has been; 
and today that opportunity is inten- 
sified. 

The other question, does banking 
offer less and other activities more, is 
the most complex and difficult of all 
to answer. Again we must use fair 
standards of comparison. Just as in- 
dustry has adopted the piece- 
work system, so has banking 
in a sense. 

The other night I went 
through the transit department 
of a large divisional banking 
office. Two hundred young 
people were rapidly sorting and 
listing checks brought to them 
trom all corners of the country 
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by mail and by messenger. Interesting 
to watch but deadly to do, would be 
the probable comment of a layman. 


BUT let us compare it with other 

activities, say industry. Judging by 
the cheerful attitudes displayed, there 
did not seem to be the deadly monotony 
found so often in factories where opera- 
tives watch and tend or perform but 
one tiny function of a production 
process. Wages paid these young 
bank operatives, too, are as good or 
better than wages paid by industry 
for similar elementary and mechanical 
labor. 

But something is given more freely 
to these young sorters and listers than 
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is given to factory pieceworkers and 
that is the opportunity to rise. In 
industry, once a _ milling machine 
tender, always one, is the usual rule. 
Once a bushelman, always a bushelman 
in tailoring. But in banking, once an 
adding machine operator, some day a 
banker, if—always the if—one does 
his part. 


But the more highly trained and edu- 

cated young man does not wish to 
become a machine tender, a bushelman 
or a plumber. What does banking 
offer him compared with the oppor- 
tunities offered by other professions 
or occupations? In outlet for intel- 
lectual energy, banking offers well- 
nigh just as much opportunity as any 
other occupation. In social position, 
banking does not offer quite as much 
as formerly attached to the occupation 
but it still offers considerably more 
than the average activity. In security 
and longevity of position, its rewards 
are far above the average. In financial 
returns, the average for clerical posi- 
tions; perhaps slightly better than the 
average for usual officerships; con- 
siderably above the average for the 
topnotchers. Unfortunately, of the 
latter there are very few. 

The average successful bond sales- 
man enjoys, I think, a larger income 
than the average junior or many senior 
bank officers. But the latter get an 
additional compensation in their lesser 
exposure to the chance of failure in the 
fiercely competitive struggle attendant 
upon security distribution. The 
mortality in bond salesmen is very 
high. 

Some noted lawyers and doctors as 
well as great industrialists undoubtedly 
have larger earned incomes than is paid 
all but a few bank presidents. But the 
income of an average professional man 
is probably considerably below that 
of the average banker who has enjoyed 
a somewhat similar period of educa- 
tional activity. 

My conclusion is that banking does 
not now offer less and other activities 
more, but that the relation of the 
occupation to other activities 
in regard to opportunity is just 
the same as it always has 
been. Opportunity is an in- 
dividual matter. We make a 
good deal of it ourselves. Suc- 
cess comes to those who are 
well equipped, who are willing 
to work harder than the aver- 
age and—who get the breaks. 
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Contrast—Above, the reconstructed home 
of the Silver Creek National Bank, 
Silver Creek, New York, and (below) 
the same corner as it appeared in 1908 
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These little actors and thirteen others from the cast of ‘‘The 
Green Pastures,’’ appeared recently to be finger-printed for 
savings accounts at the Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
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One of two trainloads of American vault equipment (York Safe and Lock Company) on the way to Baltimore for shipment to 
the Bank of Japan, Tokyo 
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Prohibited from voting inside the bank on a_ proposal 

to reduce salaries in the Deutsche Bank und Disconto- 

Gesellschaft, the employees improvised a ballot-box and 
voted outside in the street 
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© International Newsreel 

An etching of One Wall Street (the Irving Trust Company 

Building) and a view of ‘‘The Street,”’ by the artist, 
Anton Schutz 








© Keystone 
The Treasury building in Canton, China, an example of 
adaptation of modern architectural lines in the Orient 





© International Newsreel 

Gold, in $20 pieces in the amount of $1,650,000, arrives on 

consignment from <n = —— National Bank, in 
ew Yor 
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nfetter Your 
Advertising Man 


The “Voice of the Bank” 
Now Speaks to Mr. Banker 


al3y One of Them 


not answer. The bankers call 
me an advertising man. The 
advertising men call me a_ banker. 

I should be both in one and not 
either one or the other. I want to 
advertise your bank—my bank-—as 
well as it can be advertised. Our inter- 
ests, yours and mine, are entirely 
mutual. I must have your full co- 
operation. Are you surprised when I 
say you as a class are not giving it? 

From my cubby-hole up on the 
. molding issues the voice of the bank. 
Yes, I know-—yours is the voice of 
authority, but it is usually heard 
within the bank. I am the only contact 
you will ever have with the majority 
of the citizens of your community. 

I must be the voice of the bank. I 
cannot be my own voice. You can be 
your own voice, but I must remain 
incognito. When I speak it must be 
the bank speaking. People must 
recognize my voice as the voice of the 
bank, and must not recognize me as 
the spokesman. That would cancel 
the effectiveness of the message. 

So I am not asking for self-expression. 
Il am asking you to equip me as only 
you can, to be better bank-expression. 
I am willing to submerge my own ‘per- 
sonality to give the bank its own 
expressed personality. To do this I 
must remain submerged within the 
bank —but that does not mean ostra- 
cized within the bank. 

One of the first rules I learned in the 
years I spent studying advertising, 
psychology, English composition, lay- 
out and all the varied things I had to 
learn before even the bankers would 


‘Bi one of which?”’ you ask. I can- 


call me an advertising man, was: 
“Know well your product.” Another 
was: “Believe in your product.” 


“Well” you say, “what is your com- 
plaint? Don’t you know your product 
—your bank’s service? Don’t you 
believe in it? And if you don’t, isn’t 
it your own fault?” My answer will 
surprise you again. I do not know my 


bank’s service as well 
as I should to present 
it with the best effect, 
and that is not my 
fault, but yours. 

Come up to my 
eerie this afternoon 
and I will prove it. 
Sit over there in the 
corner by the book- 
case with the broken 
glass, please, and keep 
very quiet. I have 
the floor now, and I 
think I am going to 
like it. You may 
smoke. All of the salesmen who come 
in and interrupt me smoke chewy 
black cigars, so you may, too. 

The main business this afternoon is 
the preparation of a newspaper adver- 
tisement for the trust department. 
This, as you know, is one of the hardest 
services to sell by advertising, because 
it is so easily put off by the prospect. 
Therefore we must have something 
that will attract and then compel. 
Let me think. I wish I could talk to 
the trust officer for a while but he’s 
too busy — probably at a meeting now — 
besides he wouldn’t think of anything 
—he is not selling minded, any more 
than I am legal minded. I wish I 
knew about some of the real human 
things they are doing for people —but 
I’\1 do the best I can from where I sit. 


OUR experience is one of our best 
selling points, so we will make that 

the theme, with one word ‘“‘Experience”’ 
for a headline. How’s this for the copy: 
“Years of practical experience in 
handling estates and trusts have quali- 
fied us to offer you a service which 
functions with the precision of ma- 
chinery, but is still human and friendly. 
The executor of your estate must not 
die, take a vacation, or move away. 
He must have specialized knowledge, 
be responsible, and possess unbiased 
judgment, not swayed by family dis- 
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putes or personal interest. 
advantages, and more, are offered in 
our expert experienced service. Come 
in and consult our trust officer. Don’t 
put it off another day.” 

There you are, Mr. Banker. An 
advertisement for your trust depart- 


All these 


ment. It is a good advertisement, 
too. Almost any bank in town could 
sign it. 

No, I’m sorry. I was trying to fool 
you. It won’t work, even if they do 
read it. It is about as inspirational 
as a treasurer’s report, and hasn’t as 
much human interest. It’s about us, 
and people are not interested in us, 
but in themselves. We shall have to 
use it though, because I have never 
been let in on the innermost secrets o! 
what our trust department is doing for 
people. 

As I said before, it wouldn’t do me 
a bit of good to ask. The trust people 
are busy, and finding advertising leads 
is my job. I know where to look for 
them, too, but you won’t let me look 
there. 

There is a meeting of the trust com- 
mittee this afternoon. There the 
things are being done that make our 
‘experienced trust service” a real boon 
to mankind. This meeting is full of 
human interest. Widows are being 
protected. Children are being safe- 


guarded. Tricky schemers are being 
(Continued on page 38) 
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PROTECTION 
for your bond aeceount 


Banks using Moody’s Advisory Services are in an en- 
viable position. They have not faced the necessity of 
| marking down bond investments, have strengthened 
their holdings while bonds were on the bargain counter. 
More important, they face the future secure in the 
knowledge that their investment account is in good 


condition and will be kept that way. 


Your present position, your special requirements, 


are the factors which determine how much Moody’s 





Service can help you. Without cost or obligation, 


we will gladly examine your present holdings and 





























— consider your problems so that you may know what 
bon Service will meet your needs, how it will function in 
mt your particular case, and its cost. 

An 

art- : You will aid us considerably in the study of your 
ald ) problem if you will furnish us not only with your list 
lool of holdings, but also with copies of statements for 
te the last two years, and a resumé of any special as- 
on pects of your banking problem and policies. So that 
Bn | the information you send us may be kept confidential, 
sage ) kindly address correspondence in this connection 
; for ] to the personal attention of Mr. D. F. Shea, Vice- 
,me | President in charge of our Advisory Department. 
a | 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


com- 


the 65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Bene BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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safe- 
being 
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Speaking of 
Ink Pads— 

















Here is a 
Most Unusual One! 


F you use stamp pads at all, 

you'll be delighted with the 
*“Mun-Kee.” For here is an ink 
pad that gives you perfect im- 
pressions all the time—is clean 
and convenient to use—can be 
re-inked in 10 seconds without 
getting all messed up—and withal 
is so economical in the long run 
that many large banks and cor- 
porations have standardized on 


**Mun-Kee.”’ 


Take for instance: 


1. Its rubber base which won’t 
scratch the finest desk. 


2. Itsreversible and replaceable 
inking surface (filler). 

3. Itsreservoirs that control the 
ink supply on the surface. 


4. Its simple re-inking process 
which takes just 10 seconds. 


5. The money-back guarantee 
that goes with every pad. 


and you have the story of the 
“Mun-Kee” Stamp Pad—the 
finest pad on the market. If your 
stationer or rubber stamp dealer 
can’t supply you send the attached 
coupon fora pad on ten-day trial. 








MunKee Products Corporation | 


Newark, N. J. 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 





cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


Cashier, First National Trust and Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


UR friend the credit manager 
hands us two more ideas. The 


first is to type on the analysis 
card all unfavorable data in red. Most 
banks keep cards in which the principal 
items from the borrowers’ statements 
are kept in parallel columns for a period 
of years. With the suggested method 
the red figures would not necessarily 
indicate a decrease or loss. Sometimes 
they might denote an increase —as in 
notes payable, for example, or in con- 
tracts discounted with 
finance companies. The red 
figures would be those that 
appeared to the credit man 
to indicate a less favorable 
credit position. The second 
idea is to institute a sys- 
tematic examination of 
paid checks of all important 
or weak borrowers toward 
the end of each month. 
Payments to brokers would 
indicate speculation in 
stocks —less common this 
year than last but still 
somewhat widespread. 
Payments to well-known 
and substantial concerns in the trade 
indicate that the borrower enjoys a 
good credit rating. Payments of in- 
terest often indicate on the face the 
transaction that occasions the pay- 
ment, and may be checked back to 
the statement to see if such liabilities 
are properly shown. 


* * * 


A banker in charge of the farmlands 
foreclosed by a large California bank 
tells us that the land under his control 
produces fifty-five different products, 
including roses, cucumbers, and musk- 
rat skins. The achievements of the 
chemists in getting unexpected prod- 
ucts from coaltar and cellulose seem 
to be equaled by the banker’s feats in 
producing unexpected things from 
cats and dogs. 


* * * 


Some time ago a purchasing agent 


ee eee ieee Games See cad eee ee eee =o | for a large bank was showing us, with 
| Mun-Kee Provucts Corp. | justifiable pride, a new form of check 
, Newark, N. J. | book he had designed. In place of 
| not mtsfectory wil tumn't ngendconditon is 11 | book wae leid aut ino sanale culine 
a | aaemae 
} € a , re, S 

I nse eeveneontensernneenscntrsn I) and deposits. A few days later, among 
ES a ee |) | some old works on banking, we came 
| | across a bank directory of the United 

RENEE aaer | States and Canada for the year 1879. 
ee a OF ae ee on ae oe aw oe oe _/ | In the advertising pages at the begin- 
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Mr. Sanders 


ning of the book was displayed a check- 
book almost identical with the one 
described. 


* * * 


Associated Press report says that 
there are 13,000,000 depositors in the 
savings banks of Soviet Russia with 
deposits of 722,000,000 rubles, “‘equal 
roughly to $360,000,000,”" Apparently 
the “‘official’? exchange rate is used in 
this computation. Travelers tell us, 
however, that the real ex- 
change rate in gold is much 
lower, and that there is a 
bootleg trade in foreign 
exchange at cut rates. Even 
so, however, it is astonish- 
ing that accumulations of 
private property should be 
encouraged. 


* * * 


When we consider the 
enormous volume of bank 
transactions, two amazing 
conclusions may be drawn. 
First the fact that so much 
of this important work is 
done by youngsters just out of school, 
and second that so very few fraudulent 
transactions are encountered. 


* * * 


Frank Grissmayer went to jail for a 
year in Chicago for forgery. He has 
no hands but can take a pen between 
his teeth and forge signatures. This 
was a second conviction. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National, says that his 
daughter’s education cost him $15,000 
and she has married a man who gets 
only $1,500 a year. Says that 10 per 
cent in this case is too low a yield. 


* * * 


Ted Cook, columnist for Hearst 
papers, recently took a crack at our 
fraternity as follows: “Dr. . . has 
performed an amazing experiment — 
he actually placed a rubber heart in a 
cat. Perhaps he can eventually do 
something for bankers.”’ 


* * * 


In our efforts to train employees to 
avoid losses we should always endeavor 
to get them to think in terms of money. 
If a teller or bookkeeper would always 
look at the amount on a doubtful item, 
his own common sense would tell him 
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AppRESSOGRAPH 
EFFECTS UNUSUAL 


ECONOMIES 
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h Keepine and writing records is an essential operation in every bank, large 
a 
an orsmall. Accuracy is vital. Speed is important. Economy is absolutely necessary. How is 
en 
h- 
i this important work being handled in your bank? Is time being wasted due to slow, labo- 
be 
rious hand methods? Are mistakes creeping in due to the “human element’’? 
he With Addressograph, records of customers, prospects and employees can be produced 
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“4 10...20... 50 times faster—without error. Work gets done on time—labor is saved—busi- 
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: ness is conducted in a modern, up-to-date fashion. In every department of your bank, 
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“KANE QUALITY” 


Rustless Insect Screens 


...@ depression proof investment 








Burlington County Trust Company, Moorestown, N. J., fully 
equipped with ““ KANE QUALITY” Rustless Insect Screens. 


“KANE QUALITY” Rustless Insect 
Screens pay dividends by saving high 
maintenance cost. Fine workmanship 
and a custom-made quality are assurance 
that the screens—without expensive re- 
pairs and replacements—will last as long 
as the building itself. 

“KANE QUALITY” Rustless Insect 
Screens will withstand the action of ele- 
ments without rusting or deteriorating. 
They are strongly built with either wood, 
-bronze or galvanized steel frames and 
with genuine Anaconda Bronze screen 
fabric. 

Built only to individual measurements 
and fitted by factory trained “KANE 
QUALITY” Screen specialists, a perfect 
fit is guaranteed. 

Write today for full details 
“KANE QUALITY” Venetian Blinds 
increase working efficiency by replacing 
light glare with a soft, diffused light which 
reaches into every dark corner. Chilly 
drafts give way to perfectly controlled 
air circulation. Write for details on this 
effective solution to the light control and 
ventilation problem! 
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KANE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANE, PA. 








KANE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. F-4, Kane, Pa., 
Blinds “KANE QUALITY” 
Rustless Insect Screens. 


. Please send me free book on subject 
i checked. 
C 2 “KANE QUALITY”? Venetian 
OK a 
a 
q 
<¥ we ; Name 
Addre ss 
City. 2 
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when to be strict and when to concede 
a point to the customer. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the public is honest and it 
is possible for the bank to take some 
chances on small items. After all, 
with a $10 item, the worst that could 
happen is that we would lose $10. 
But too often, to the bank employees 
a check is just one more like ten thou- 
sand other pieces of paper. It may be 
for $500 or $5,000, and these are the 
ones we should be fussy about. We 
shall get this idea over if we can make 
the employee think in terms of money 
and scrutinize the amount of each 
check he has any doubt about. 


* * * 


A trust officer writes asking for 
experience in the matter of accepting 
trusts where the bank is co-executor, 
or co-trustee with some individual. 
Inquiry shows that other banks have 
had unsatisfactory experiences. One 
said that his institution “had to give 
their co-appointees what amounted to 
a full course in trust company adminis- 
tration, and to hand them half the 
fees for learning.” Another stated that 
it had one case where differences arose 
about practically every transaction 
and the bank was most unwilling to be 
placed in a position where recourse to 
the court seemed the only way out. 


* * * 


A market follower stopped at Philip 
Withermore’s desk and said cheer- 
fully: ‘““What’s the market going to do 
today?” ‘“Fluctuate,” was the reply. 


* *” * 


Unless banks impose adequate serv- 
ice charges on payroll accounts we 
shall be saddled with another large 
piece of unprofitable business. The 
prevalence of payroll holdups is one 
of the serious crime problems of the 
day, and the most obvious remedy 
is to pay by check and so avoid the 
transportation of large sums of money. 
However, this places upon the bank 
the duty of paying only to the rightful 
owner of the check, and every teller 
knows that it is mighty hard to insist 
on adequate identification when work- 
ers line up before the window. Stolen 
or mislaid checks are usually cashed 
at corner groceries or cigar stands. 
With the increasing use of payroll 
accounts, methods of providing for the 
expense and risk should be worked out. 


* * * 


An independent banker, commenting 
on proposals for “county-wide branch 
banking” as advocated at last A. B.A. 
Convention, recalls that the Valley 
Bank of Fresno, California, was a 
county-wide bank with nine branches. 
When the raisin industry first got into 
trouble after the war, the branch bank 
setup did not prevent this bank from 
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getting into deep waters so that an 
emergency consolidation took place. 
In this case it was a one-crop county. 


* * * 


An item by Associated Press: 
“Laguna Beach, Calif., Jan 15: At the 
annual meeting of the Citizens Bank 
of this seaside artists colony, a defi was 
flung at the so-called depression of 
business. The annual dividend was 
declared and the salary of every 
employee was raised. (Note: every 
job in the bank is filled.)” 


* * * 


A teller states that he cashed a 
check for $25 for a woman who came 
back half-an-hour later to ask that 
payment be stopped, as she had lost 
her purse containing the money. 


* * * 


The efficiency man in a large city 
bank is rather in despair over the 
country banks department. He feels 
sure that the operations connected 
with the handling of the correspond- 
ent’s accounts could be better handled 
but every move he makes is checked 
by the old bookkeeper in charge. The 
work is under the care of a vice- 
president who scarcely ever enters the 
room, and who most of the time is out 
on the road visiting the country banks. 
The cashier is reluctant to interfere, 
though technically in charge of details. 
So the bank loses money that might 
be saved. We wonder if such a state 
of affairs is typical. 


* * * 


A tragic addition to the list of long 
service records comes to us by mail. 
Readers of this column will remember 
that we have been giving such from 
time to time. This one is from Pana, 
Illinois, and concerns Henry N. 
Schuyler who has concluded fifty-four 
years in the bank he organized in 1876. 
Now at eighty-eight years of age he is 
under indictment by the county grand 
jury, for his bank closed recently with 
liabilities of over two millions. 


* * * 


A certain prominent business man 
was describing his start in life. He 
said that while he was working for 
wages he borrowed a small sum from a 
bank, kept it in a safe place and 
promptly repaid when due. This he 
kept up for some years in gradually 
increasing amounts until he had built 
up a credit standing which stood him 
in good stead when he wanted to make 
a start for himself. This was said in 
all good faith and without any appar- 
ent idea that such a procedure was in 
any way wrong, but it sounds to this 
banker like a mighty good argument 
for insisting on knowing what a bor- 
rower is going to do with the bank’s 
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ELECTRICALLY Operated Cash Drawers 





[ The Key to Dignified 
Hold - Up ' Protection 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED AS SOLD SUBJECT TO ACTUAL TEST IN YOUR BANK. 


This Brilliant Neon Tube Lobby Sign included with 
each installation 
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money. While this young man may 
have been entirely honest, there was 
no evidence of his business proficiency. 
To borrow money and hoard it with 
the single intention of building up a 
credit standing would involve the 
bank in a loss if the proposed business 
were unsuccessful for any reason other 
than downright dishonesty. Under 
modern conditions we want to know a 
great deal more than merely that the 
debtor is honest. That is the irreduci- 
ble minimum, of course, but to it must 
be added capacity to earn profits, 
discretion in development and other 
desirable qualities. 


* * * 


In our mail we often receive offerings 
of this and that for the purpose of 
saving time in the operation of the 
bank. Those who send out such adver- 
tising matter would better effect their 
purpose if they immediately described 
their device or form, perhaps with a 
picture. Usually the letter is long- 
winded and rambling and contains a 
lot of introductory matter we know 
already. ‘“Wouldn’t you like,” says 
one such, “‘to reduce the long lines at 
tellers’ windows?”’ Of course we would, 
and we do not want several more para- 
graphs telling how people dislike 
waiting in line. Time is too precious 
in these days to waste and the chances 
are that many readers never get to the 
real subject matter of the letter at all. 


* * * 


Some wise words on bank advertising 
from Frank Fuchs, of St. Louis, who 
writes most original bank copy: “The 
advertiser must compete with the 
headlines and stop the reader with 
his advertisements. Our manner of 
life is more rapid, varied and efficient 
than ever before. The average modern 
mind is considerably overfed and unable 
to analyze and organize all it acquires. 
You do not help by crowding all the 
copy you can in a small advertisement 
or folder requiring considerable time 
to read and digest. When writing 
copy, be brief, be original, and be 
constructive.” 


“Cash on Delivery” 


A MASSACHUSETTS bank had 

sold bonds to a customer, to be 
paid for “‘cash on delivery.”” A bank 
clerk delivered the bonds without 
getting the cash, and the bank de- 
manded the bonds. 

“When you delivered them without 
demanding the cash, that waived the 
condition, the bonds are mine, and I 
owe you for the price thereof,’ the 
customer contended, and the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts (in Scudder 
vs. Bradbury, 106 Mass. 422) ruled 
in his favor. —M. L. H. 
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Real value 


finds a buyer 


EVERY five-cent piece, or 
higher expenditure, gets more 
value in telephone service today 
than ever before. The public 
appreciates the fact. 

The use of the telephone 
keeps right on. More and more 
thousands of people are acquir- 
ing the telephone habit— largely 
in response to quicker service 
and better voice transmission. 

Credit these improvements to 
the spirit of self-criticism among 
telephone workers, which results 


in their unflagging efforts to “‘do 
it better.’ 

This attitude is at once an as- 
surance of good service and a 
safeguard of telephone invest- 
ments. It means that the plant 
is always kept to a maximum 
efficiency, flexible to growing 
demand, adequate for new uses. 
Here is a contributing cause to 
the half-century record of reg- 
ular, reasonable dividends. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























Protect Your Adding Machine 


()Drnary adding machine roll paper often contains lint or 

minute particles of paper dust which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. Safeguard the 
operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. You can get it from your local Burroughs 
agency, or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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When You Install 


a Yeo Rotary Night 
Depository you can 
offer a 24-hour de- 
posit service with a 
Service Record. 


Let us explain why 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


5 South 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
B.C.H. 4-81 
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Fingers holding papers. are safe! Handle 
of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 
Steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 
need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 
fest and strongest you can buy. For all 
standard loose leaf gauges and holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 

Write for circular, giving 
s name 
AMERICAN CLIP CO. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
Acco Canadian Co., Led. 
Toronto 


ACCO PUNCHES 


It’s a best seller to bankers— 
Read: 
“The Fundamentals of Good Bank Building” 


by Alfred Hopkins of 


HOPKINS & DENTZ, BANK ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Nexr MONTH .... 


History in 
“The Earliest English Exchequer’ 











By George Boyle 








THE BURROUGHS 


(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


HE Imperial Bank of Canada has 

added thirty new Saskatchewan 

branches to its system with the 
absorption of the Weyburn Security 
Bank with head office at Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan. The merger inciden- 
tally is the first bank merger in Canada 
since 1928 and marks the passing of 
Canada’s only district bank. The 
Weyburn Security Bank had assets of 
$4,514,097 and was a well managed 
institution operating thirty branches 
in an area tributary to the city of 
Weyburn. It was a comparatively 
young bank, having been established 
in 1902. With the passing of the 
Weyburn, all Canadian chartered banks 
can now be termed national, having 
branch systems extending over two or 
more provinces. Negotiations for the 
absorption were conducted with the 
secrecy usual in Canadian mergers, 
the announcement coming as a surprise 
to Weyburn depositors and members 
of the staff, with exception of the 
higher executive officers. This feature 
which has been observed in past 
mergers has been commended generally 
in Canada as having contributed to 
the stable banking situation. 


* * * 


Nearly 300 Winnipeg bankers 
appeared before the chief of detectives 
of Winnipeg police force recently. The 
occasion, however, was a regular meet- 
ing of the Winnipeg Bankers’ Lecture 
Club and the audience listened appre- 
ciatively to the inspector’s address on 
“Crimes, Clues and Criminals.” The 
head of the Winnipeg detective bureau 
was well qualified to tell his hearers 
how to cope with the bandit element, 
as Winnipeg has an enviable record 
among Canadian cities in the arrest 
and conviction of bank bandits. Statis- 
tics show that out of the ten bank 
holdups which have occurred in Winni- 
peg and suburbs since 1919, only two 
remain unsolved on police records. 
The history of these cases indicates 
that the western Canadian metropolis 
is an unhealthy spot for bank bandits 
to operate. One holdup man was shot 
and killed in a running fight with the 
police. Another who shot a clerk 
received seven wounds in a battle with 
the police and was afterwards hanged. 
Long terms with lashes were meted out 
to criminals implicated in five other 
“bank jobs.” One bank robbery was 
solved by the police but they were 
unable to bring the guilty parties to 
trial owing to insufficient evidence. 
In two cases only, were the police 
baffled. Approximately $41,200 was 
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stolen in the ten holdups of which 
$11,500 was afterwards recovered. 


* * * 


While cynics say that you can prove 
anything by statistics and that figures 
often lie, bank branch reports are not 
included in this category. A _ head 
office executive of a large Canadian 
bank says that the weekly, monthly, 
or yearly statements submitted by 
branches to a head office 2,000 miles 
distant will mirror the progress of the 
branch and community as if the office 
was being operated a block away. It 
was also extraordinary how closely 
reports from branches of the same 
type would conform with each other. 
While every branch had its own par- 
ticular problems, this officer said that 
in a large branch system many of the 
offices had counterparts and the group- 
ing of the statistics from these branches 
permitted an interesting and illumi- 
nating comparison. Expenses of opera- 
tion and profits were easily checked 
and compared. If manager ‘“‘A” was 
operating at a much lower ratio of 
expense than the remainder of the 
group, his methods were investigated 
and the information passed on to other 
managers in the group for adoption. 
Branch managers were also often 
advised of the results at branches 
where a particularly good showing had 
been made as an indication of what 


could be accomplished in a _ similar 
field. 


* * * 


“‘Durn if they haven’t gone and 
spoiled one of the chief outdoor sports 
in northern towns,” said a banker in 
the Peace River area recently. ‘‘Meet- 
ing the Inspector,” an event which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all mem- 
bers of the staff at isolated points. is 
not what it used to be, according to 
this pioneer. In the good old days 
when the weekly train puffed in, all 
the town appeared on the station 
platform to greet it. Around inspection 
time, the president’s picture hanging 
in the manager’s office was carefully 
dusted off, the junior would lock up 
his stampbox in the vault and the 
bank staff would join the crowd at the 
depot. If the inspector arrived, the 
bankers tried to look surprised. If he 
didn’t, well they just didn’t worry 
about it for another week, as motor 
roads were few and mostly impassable. 
“Expecting the Inspector,” however, 
has passed out like the letter-press. 
Bank of Montreal auditors recently 
covered some of their northern Alberta 
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Thirty-five 


T H E R E in your office boy's hands 

















is the story of 
DAILY MAIL BOND 


HROUGH his hands, over your desk, go many forms — 

letterheads, invoices, memoranda, and a score of others. 
They are all part of the daily routine of business. In this use of 
paper; in this tremendous need for paper that is scientifically 
designed to meet the requirements of the daily routine, lies the 
reason for Daily Mail Bond a paper as standardized as 
business itself, providing — under one watermark —a simpli- 
fied, economical response to all routine needs. Made by Cham- 
pion, Daily Mail Bond reflects a degree of quality, uniformity, 
and value that no company of lesser size, experience, and fa- 
cilities can equal. In white and nine colors, envelopes to match. 


10 Points of Bond Paper Value 


Unusual cleanliness ... Sorted sheet by sheet . 
A good bond surface ... 
plexing ... 


. No wire marks 
Uniformity of color ... Almost no du- 


No curling ... Opacity... Performance ... 


Permanence 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
Dept. I, Hamilton, Ohio 





DISTRIBUTORS 
BOSTON...... Globe Paper Company 
CHICAGO... ....J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


CINCINNATIL..The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
The Standard Paper Co. 


RE VI von iccescusvereacenese The Millcraft Paper Co. 
RE AT NO cscs a cs cessacvasesecedsuasy bosses Scioto Paper Co. 
rn Southwestern Paper Co. 
DAYTON.......... The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
IN oss cencecuctanosapebcons eraemcaneaeoe Butler Paper Co. 
DETROIT...0.......-000000000-..--... Butler Paper Co. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. Southwestern Paper Co. 
..Central Michigan Paper Co. 


FORT WORTH...............:... 
GRAND RAPIDS..... 


PO as cosh aavascesissdcocesivans Southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIG............ ......Century Paper Co. 
‘ Indiana Paper Co. 
IE BG ioe co ccani vasoyiyensins Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITYV.......... Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELEG................00:s0-s000000000 tte Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE............................ he Rowland Co., Inc. 


EW AE cin ci cases. ccssscssincsecs Standard Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIG..............McClellan Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Company 
of Minneapolis 
... Blake-Butler Paper Co. 
A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
....Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
A. Hartung & Co. 
The Paper House of Pa. 
Py tei) oS ....Paddock Paper Co. 
ST. LOUIS........Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
SN MU cc cess ckcncesouss<ccevbonesinpansisoeetes Inter-City Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO.... ..Pacific Coast Paper Co. 


NEW YORK... 


PHILADELPHIA 


SHREVEPORT............. Louisiana Paper Company 
TOLEDO.... . .The Millcraft Paper Co. 
TULSA...... \ssssseeeesMissouri-Interstate Paper Co. 


DORMER g. Ws Bia sicncs ecesaceccsesses 


....Patten Co., Ltd. 


This book, ‘‘Ten Points 
of Value,’’ amplifies and 
describes fully the value- 
characteristics of Daily 
Mail Bond, and their 
application to the print- 
er and user of letterheads 
and business forms. This 
and other material glad- 
ly sent upon written re- 
quest on your letterhead. 
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PRECISION 
PASS BOOKS 


For 
Savings 
Bank Machines 


cBEE Pass Books are engineered to fit savings bank 
machines exactly, to speed the single operation which 
provides a machine-posted Pass Book, simultaneous 
posting of the Ledger Card and Journal and automatic 
proving of the posting before the customer leaves the window. 


Covered in either cloth or leather, McBee Pass Books stand 
up under the hardest wear. 


McBee manufactures all Pass Books, Ledger Cards, Journals 
and other equipment for a complete Burroughs Savings 
Bank Machine installation and backs each item with an 
unqualified guarantee. Trained McBee men install and 
service this equipment. 


IF you are contemplating a change in 
your Savings Department, why not call 
your local McBee office, or write 
direct? Naturally, no obligation. 


M:Bee 


Binder Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
ATHENS, OHIO 














MCBee 


By 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 
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branches by airplane and inspectors 
from other banks are taking to the air, 
typewriters and all. The pioneer 
bankers are now said to be studying 
the weather and the shriek of the 
locomotive whistle goes unheeded. 


* * * 


Bank tellers in Manitoba now shake 
their heads sadly when a stranger 
tenders a check and produces a govern- 
ment liquor permit for identification 
purposes. These permits, which are 
issued to thirsty citizens by the 
Manitoba government for the sum of 
one dollar, were sometimes accepted 
by banks in the matter of identifica- 
tion. They lent themselves readily 
for this purpose as the applicant was 
obliged to attach his signature to them 
at time of issue. They are now, how- 
ever, “taboo’’ at the banks. As usual, 
a crook threw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery by appropriating a 
check and taking out a liquor permit 
in the name of the payee. After sign- 
ing the payee’s name on the permit, 
he successfully cashed the stolen check 
on a forged endorsement, producing 
the permit for identification. Liquor 
permits therefore, as far as Manitoba 
bankers are concerned, are now good — 
for the statutory amount of liquor. 


* * * 


Canadian banks are making a practi- 
cal contribution to returning prosperity 
in their policy of expansion and the 
erection of new bank buildings. One 
bank has embarked on a heavy pro- 
gram of branch building and other 
banks have awarded contracts running 
into millions for main offices in the 
larger cities. In accordance with this 
policy, early action on a new head 
office building for the Imperial Bank 
of Canada at Toronto is being con- 
sidered by the directors. While pre- 
liminary plans have been prepared for 
different types of buildings, no decision 
has yet been made as to what type the 
new head office will take. 


* * * 


From far-off Texas comes an inquiry 
from a young banker who asks for 
some information as to how Canadian 
banks engage their staffs and the oppor- 
tunities which exist in Canadian bank- 
ing today. The policy of the Canadian 
chartered banks is to “‘get ’em young.” 

Promising youths with a good edu- 
cation are taken on as juniors, switched 
from branch to branch, and trained 
step by step for higher positions. This 
of course does not apply to specialists 
who are employed in departments 
other than practical banking. These 
men come from the universities or 
from other occupations where experl- 
ence has fitted them for their posts. 
There has been a tendency of late in 
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to your questions about checks! 
: S fast as her checks are posted, this bookkeeper 
1- files them in the roomy drawers of her Art Metal 
. ea Machine Bookkeeping Desk. And when you phone 
1e an inquiry about a check in her section, she has the 
of > 
.d answer at her fingertips. 
a Extra space to file checks is only one of the desk’s 
as strong points. It fits right into the bookkeeping ma- 
m r 7 . > 
ie chine, with an offset for the carriage. The top slides 
NO OTHER DESK for machine bookkeeping has this conven- , . . ; 
ri ient check tray. Press the trigger, and the guide rod pops forward ten inches for convenient sorting. There’s 
to out. Push it back, and it’s locked in place. , 
a a guard rail to keep checks on the desk . . . no cracks 
rit ‘ 
“i to tear corners. And a small convenience drawer 
vs tucked under the top keeps the operator’s belongings 
ok 
ng out of the way. 
or : , ; 
ba We'd be glad to arrange for a demonstration of this 
‘a desk right in your own bank. Write the Art Metal 
or. i : 
a Construction Company, Jamestown, New York. 
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hed PLENTY OF ROOM 10 file checks until they go to depositors 
A inthis Machine Bookkeeping Desk. There are twelve trays, 
— three to a drawer. Or you can have the same desk with 
one check tray drawer and one big drawer for ledger sheets. ¢ + P at a 
1StS 
nts 
ese JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 
or 
oo BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, COUNTERS, CAGES, 
B in VAULT GRILLES, BRONZE DOORS, BANK SCREENS. DESKS, SAFES AND FILES 
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VENETIAN 
BLINDS 








EREELEE! 


A slight pull on the cord at the 
left side of the window adjusts 
instantly the slats to any desired 
angle, admitting as much or as 
little light and air as you wish. 
These modern blinds diffuse and 
deflect the light upwards onto 
the ceiling and into the farthest 
corners of the room, thereby 
avoiding glare and flooding the 


room with soft, mellow radiance. 


EEREEREGECREEREERL 


= 


The cord at the right is to raise 
or lower the blinds to any de- 
sired position. 


Over a period of a few short years a Oe oe a 
Victoria Venetians cost less than 
any other type of window equip- 
ment offering little, if any, of the 
advantages of these better blinds. 


Ask for folder “Better Daylight”. 
Decide now on good light for 
the benefits it brings. 


The BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


‘Blinds since 1 894 An installation of Victoria Venetians 
Norwalk, Ohio in the Medical Arts Building, 
Representatives in Principal Cities Cleveland, Ohio 
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These better blinds are being used in the better homes also 
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“ALRAYS READY TO SERVE" 
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Canada for banks to develop their own 
specialists. Members of the staff who 
show an aptitude — say, for advertising — 
are often transferred to the bank’s 
advertising department. The present 
is an inopportune time for a young 
man employed to seek a bank job in 
Canada. Like all other countries 
Canada is suffering from a depression 
and the banks generally are well 
staffed. If the Texan is interested, 
however, we would suggest that next 
summer when the holiday season rolls 
around, he take advantage of the good 
motor roads and spend his holidays 
in Canada. He will find that Canadian 
branch managers will be glad to supply 
him with the information he requires 
and he will also be in a position to get 
some first hand knowledge of the 
Dominion. 


* * * 


“How can the anniversary of a 
‘young’ bank be fittingly celebrated 
and the event made to produce some 
new business?” This is the problem 
submitted by an Alberta manager who 
adds that although his bank is one of 
the oldest in Canada, his branch is 
just out of its swaddling clothes and 
will soon celebrate its second anniver- 
sary. Perhaps an American confrere 
who has conducted a similar campaign 
can help out the Albertan by giving 
us the benefit of his experience. The 
Alberta manager writes that he has 
considerable material on anniversary 
campaigns but that in nearly all of it 
“‘age” is played up exclusively, while 
he wants to bring the “‘youth”’ of his 
branch to the fore. 


Unfetter Your Adver- 
tising Man 
(Continued from page 26) 


checkmated. And nobody is being 
told about it because it is routine 
business to the members of the com- 
mittee —and because I am not allowed 
to know what is going on. 

Now, Mr. Banker, if someone were 
writing your biography (and it is not 
impossible, because the historical peo- 
ple will some day run short) you would 
give him every possible detail of your 
life which could be used to present you 
to the public in a big way. I am 
writing the autobiography of your 
bank. Are you being fair to your 
stockholders when you deny me in- 
formation which I could use to present 
your bank in a more favorable light 
to your prospects? 

Let us see what kind of an advertise- 


‘ment I could have prepared if I had 


known what happened in that trust 
committee meeting. I'll have to guess 
at it, and the finished article would be 
at least twice as good as this, but I'll 
do my best. I suspect the copy would 
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1 
) headline as “$5,000 saved.” 
7 “John Jones appointed us executor 
S under his will. It was well that he 
t did . . . Last week his widow, sole 
g heir to his estate, brought us a letter 
n from a relative out west, offering to 
S let her in on another of those ‘big deals A Ni t W r 
n that couldn’t go wrong.’ The sum On ape 
ll needed was $5,000, and the letter was , 
a so persuasive that the widow came to 
t us and asked for the money. We 
Is advised that she give us time to investi- b k d b 
d gate, and we found that it was one of aac e "y 
IS those highly speculative mining pro- 
n motions that has about one chance in . 
y a hundred of paying out. When we ld d 
: laid the facts before her she thanked O frien S 
at us for saving her from a foolish specu- 
1e lation. 
“John Jones appointed us executor 
under his will. It was well that he 
did.” 
a e @ »« 
dd 
ne Don’t take me too literally. I won’t Ay 
m give away any of our secrets, or men- 
10 tion any of our customers’ names. 
of But the things that happen will give me 
1S ideas which can be worked out in a 
ad final form which will offend nobody, 
T- and will attract more patrons. Which 
re of the two foregoing advertisements 
gn will be read? Which will be remem- 
ng bered? The answer is easy. 
he I have selected the trust department 
‘as merely as an example. The same is 
ry true of every departmental meeting, 
It and especially true of the executive 
ile committee meetings. Things go on 
nis there that are crying to be told—in “ 
an intelligent way —to our prospective Hamnermite men make it.” 
patrons. I ; 
n those four words is your 
YOU must rely on me to present guarantee of safety in selecting 
these mighty selling points of our a lower-priced bond paper. 
service in an intelligent way. I won’t Stailichaa tintie k 
tell things that should not be told, and RT OS Oe ee, 
ing you will, of course, see the messages | “Management Bond—a Ham- 
ine before they are presented to the public. mermill Product.” Then you can 
ym- You always do, and quite often you ie 
ved kill what I think is a good advertise- eliminate all chances of uncer- 
ment, merely because you do not like tain, unsatisfactory results. 
ere it—forgetting that it was not written Eicht col ail tie tie 
not to you, but to your prospects. How- at CHES GES We oe Che 
ye0- ever, that deserves a story in itself, full range of usual commercial 
yuld and cannot be covered here. weights. Your printer stocks 
‘our Allowing me to be present at your 
you official gatherings will probably mean Management Bond, or can get 
am taking me into your official family — it for you promptly. 
our and why not? If there is such a thing 
rour in the world as an assistant vice- 
in- president, then I am it, and my respon- HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
sent sibility—spending your money -—is Erie, Penn. 
ight greater than you seem to realize. Even Please send me a Portfolio of Management 
your credit officials are operating with Bond, the lower-priced paper made by Hammermill, 
tise- funds which have a fair chance of 
had coming back to you. but the funds I Name * 
rust operate with will never come back to 
ess you in their own form, and never come Position = 
d be back at all unless wisely used by me. ' 
L'il If I am not worthy of a place in your TO YOUR OFFICE LETIEAMEAD. 
ould Official family I am not worthy of a 
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YOUR LEDG 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE ‘7 


The very heart of your records is the paper. Binders, rings, posts, leather, 
tabs—all important accessories— but what actually keeps your figures 
alive ? The paper pages ; they are the heart of your ledger. 


A ledger, like a man, unsound at heart, is a poor risk; all the king’s 
horses and all the accessories can’t put together again a humpty-dumpty 
ledger whose paper-heart breaks under the strain. 


Detendum Ledger 


A national favorite among stationers. Users who have had the sad expe- 
rience of pages cracking, tearing out at the rings, figures growing illegible 
as the paper-surface grew fuzzy, edges furring, erasures plowing right 
through the paper on third or fourth rubbing, will do well to listen to 
the stationer’s story of Defendum Ledger. It stands up under the strain, 
has endurance, breaking-strength, folding-strength, and the virtues that 
only long rag fibers and careful fabrication can build into ledger paper. 


Give your stationer a chance to put the heart of your records 
and ledgets in the right place — in the paper. 











a 

\ THE BEST zy 
C\ PAPERS 

XA RAGS 


A National Standard for Ledger Leaves and 
Worthwhile Records — Defendum Ledger 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good rag ledger paper every year 
Papermakers aa HOLYOKE, MASS. for 76 years 
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place in your organization. Respon- 
sibility should be the measuring rod of 
position, and too often I have the 
former without the latter. 

If I could show you at the end of the 
year, in black and white, just how 
much additional business has come in 
because of advertising, I think you 
would be surprised into making me 
a vice-president, like your new business 
manager. As I see it, he is a vice- 
president for two reasons. One is 
because he must have that prestige to 
be successful in his personal contact 
with patrons, and the other is because 
he can at year’s end show a list of real 
accounts that he solicited and landed. 
He has talked to prospects who were 
half-sold by my advertising before he 
ever called on them, but do I get half 
the credit? Not yet. Inherent con- 
ditions are such that I can’t show a 
list, or prove anything, so I must 
languish outside the inner circle door. 

I am not speaking for my own good 
alone. I know too much about adver- 
tising to do that. The main product 


| of my emancipation would be a better 


ability to serve your bank, by present- 
ing it in a more intelligent and effective 
way to its prospective patrons. My 


| own advancement would be a by- 


product, accessory before the fact. 


WILL not embarrass you by speaking 
out of turn at your official meetings, 
and in fact I expect the present genera- 
tion of me, needing some little time to 


| become accustomed to this new free- 
| dom, will be seen and not heard. But 


I will be making notes of the construc- 
tive things you do for your customers 


| and community, and you will soon be 


| in the sun. 





surprised at the improved propaganda 
which issues from my catacomb under 
the eaves. 

This thing I suggest may seem to be 
an innovation, but the world would 
never have progressed without in- 
vention. This is not new to business, 
however, as commercial houses have 
long since seen the light, and given 
sales and advertising managers a place 
I believe bankers have 
been slow to adopt it because the 
executive officers of banks have usually 
risen through the credit end of the 
organization — and credit men are rarely 
new business minded. That is not an 
aspersion cast at your mind, Mr. 
Banker. It is just an observation that 
you can not controvert. 

I speak for my profession as a class 
(yes, I class it as a profession). I know 
there are exceptions where I have been 
taken into the inner circle of my organi- 
zation —and I know, too, that these 
are among the best of all advertised 
banks. 

Do you want further proof? Then 
Mr. Banker, unfetter me, your adver- 
tising man. I am one of your best 
investments. 
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What’s Ahead of World Business 


(Continued from page 9) 


governing bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes and checks is not new. The 
World War interrupted its progress. 
The desire of bankers in the various 
countries usually to make commercial 
paper absolutely and entirely valid, 
no matter in what country issued or 
in what country payable, made it 
possible to reach agreements on num- 
erous points without running contrary 
to law in the various countries. Meas- 
ures of a practical nature which would 
facilitate transactions, rather than of 
a legal nature, were sought. 

The difficulty in the matter of com- 
mercial paper arises from the fact that 
the world seems to be divided into 
three groups: the Anglo-Saxon group; 
the group which accepts the German 
Mechselordnung (law 1848); and the 
Franco-Belgian group, which is based 
essentially on cash balances. To change 
the practice in the United States it 
would be necessary to amend the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in forty- 
eight states. To modify the English 
practice it would be necessary to 
change the law of 1882, which has also 
been adopted by the other members 
of the British Commonwealth. The 
Anglo-Saxon group is interested to a 
very great degree that the German 
and Franco-Belgian groups should 
reach uniformity in their legislation. 
The systems would then be reduced 
from three to two. Already some of 
the practices in English-speaking coun- 
tries, where checks are regarded as 
sight bills of exchange drawn on bank- 
ers, are being followed in other coun- 
tries. Some countries which accept 
the German law also regard checks as 
sight bills of exchange. 

Because of the difference in law and 
practice as affecting banking systems 
among the various groups, frauds in 
connection with checks and drafts 
have been perpetrated more easily. 
Since many of these checks and drafts 
are drawn on American banks, it 
seemed fair to acquaint other countries 
with American practices. In conse- 
quence, a statement was adopted by 
the Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion, American Bankers Association, 
relative to the collection of items by 
banks in the United States sent by 
European banks for collection to banks 
in the United States. This was pre- 
sented to the proper committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
and made available to bankers in 
foreign countries, with the suggestion 
that it be translated into the language 
of the various countries. 

The statement recites that in the 
course of business, banks in the United 
States receive from their correspond- 
ents abroad large numbers of items 
Which are forwarded to them for col- 


lection; that the difference in banking 
practice in the United States and 
certain foreign countries is more or 
less generally known throughout the 
world, but the Commerce and Marine 
Commission fears that some of the 
foreign correspondents of banks in the 
United States may possibly misunder- 
stand the significance of the advices of 
payment made by banks in the United 
States, and make payment of the pro- 
ceeds without sufficiently protecting 
themselves. 


HE laws of the various states of the 

United States provide that in certain 
cases of forgery, a drawee who pays a 
negotiable instrument may afterward 
recover the money from those to whom 
he paid it, provided that he gives 
notice within a reasonable time after 
he discovers the forgery. Among the 
states there is no uniform time limit 
within which he must discover the 
forgery. Under the law, a material 
alteration of a negotiable instrument 
is considered a forgery. The most 
common alterations are the changing 
of the name of the payee, or the raising 
of the amount. In the case where a 
payee’s name is changed, or one of the 
endorsements is forged or otherwise 
irregular, the drawee can recover the 
full amount paid from the bank re- 
ceiving payment, and prior collecting 
banks are in turn liable to refund; and 
this is true even though the item bears 
a restrictive endorsement, as for exam- 
ple, “Value for Collection,” for the 
collecting banks are required to assume 
responsibility for the genuineness and 
regularity of endorsement. In the 
case where the amount of an instru- 
ment has been raised, the drawee can 
recover the amount paid over and 
above the sum for which the instru- 
ment was originally issued. The 
courts have ruled that the drawee is 
bound to know the signature of the 
drawer, and if he pays an item on 
which the drawer’s signature is forged, 
he is responsible, and cannot recover 
from the endorsers. 

On the items, therefore, which for- 
eign correspondents send to banks in 
the United States and which are paid 
and credited to the account of foreign 
correspondents under advice by banks 
in the United States, there is the risk 
that the drawee may sometime later 
have recourse to the banks in the 
United States under the provisions 
of the law just mentioned. 

In endorsing the items which the 
foreign correspondents send for col- 
lection, or paying the items if the 
foreign correspondents happen to send 
them for collection direct to the drawee, 
the banks in the United States under- 
stand that they have the same right 








NO NEED 
TO 
LOSE MONEY 


A window is silently opened 

. the beam of a flashlight 
locates the bureau drawer . . 
rings, pins, and a thick wallet 
tumble into a pocket... as 
stealthily as he came the house- 
breaker goes... 

The jewelry is insured; the 
money is gone forever. 

There is no need to lose 
money. A. B. A. Cheques do 
not tempt thieves. They know 
this insured money is useless to 
anyone but the owner. If your 
A. B. A. Cheques are stolen, 
your money is still safe—every 
cent will be refunded. Keep 
A. B. A. Cheques in the house 
instead of cash. 
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CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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What an enormous amount of time and expense 
is spent in the advancement of methods and 
systems to guard against criminal manipulation 
of checks. The close scrutiny of signatures for 
forgery, . . . issuance of checks with the latest 
type check protectors, . . . careful investigation 
of endorsements, signatures, etc. 

All of this conscientious effort to outwit the 
crook comes to nought if the check paper is not 
equally an obstacle to criminality. 

Gilbert Safety Bond is a worthy component 
of this protective defense. It is a high grade rag 
content bond paper, manufactured in white and 
six pastel colors. Its chemical nature helps de- 
feat the most careful and scientific attempt at 
erasure or chemical eradication, 

Let us mail you a sample book of this ‘‘Safest 
of Safety Papers.’’ 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY - Menasha, Wis. 


GILBERT 


Safety one Nf 
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of recourse against their foreign cor- 
respondents as may be had against 
banks in the United States which, in 
effecting the collection on the part of 
the foreign correspondents, have to 
assume these risks. The foreign cor- 
respondents of banks in the United 
States should bear this in mind when 
they, themselves, are making pay- 
ment of the proceeds of items which 
have been collected by banks in the 
United States. 

The diffusion of this information has 
proved salutary, since in the absence 
of specific advice, it is natural to be- 
lieve that the practices with which 
we are familiar are universal. 

The demonstrated ability of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
to deal capably with questions affecting 
industry, commerce and international 
stability makes the forthcoming Con- 
gress in Washington one of importance, 
particularly so in view of the fact that 
trade barriers have not been dimin- 
ished, that unemployment is rife, 
especially in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and that industry is in eclipse. 
Also, since the Congress in Amsterdam 
in 1929, which was attended by more 
than 1,100 active business men from 
forty-six countries, the Young Plan 
has supplanted the Dawes Plan in an 
attempt to settle all the difficulties 
with Germany which grew out of the 
war. 

On the agenda of the forthcoming 
Congress, which is to be held in 
America for the first time, are tenta- 
tively listed: double taxation; com- 
mercial policy and trade barriers; 
commercial documentary credits; trade 
exchanges between the United States 
and Europe; transportation —air and 
rail and highway; protection of indus- 
trial property; economic relations be- 
tween countries; communication — 
telephone, telegraph, radio; mass pro- 
duction (reduction of costs); and in- 
dustrial statistics. 


"THERE is bound to be much discus- 

4 sion relative to the Young Plan and 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, with the establishment of which 
American bankers played such an 
important part. Other subjects, such 
as the best means of overcoming world 
depression, commodity prices, ques- 
tions of gold and silver, the extension 
of long term credits, and the like, are 
certain to receive attention. 

Bankers occupy high places in this 
organization. This is only natural, 
for their fingers are always to be found 
on the pulse of the world. Of the five 
presidents the International Chamber 
of Commerce has had thus far, three 
were bankers, one, Mr. Willis H. Booth, 
being an American. The present one, 
M. Georges Theunis of Belgium, like- 
wise is a banker. The chairman of the 
American Committee, Mr. Silas H. 
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Strawn, a former president of the 
American Bar Association, also is a 
banker. At least two-thirds of the 
membership of the American Com- 
mittee are bank officers or bank 
directors. 


Let’s See London 


(Continued from page 18) 


become a picture in fairyland; some- 
thing he really never expected to 
see . . . andtouch. But now it is 
just within a doorway which you may 
enter at will. Ah, the smoldering 
thrill as it bursts into flame! How 
vast it towers over any material 
possession ! 


}F by some alchemy of the Universe 
you were permitted to stand on the 
frontier of the Hereafter and look into 
Spiritland, you could not be more 
light-footed than the day you scramble 
over the doorsill of the British Museum. 
I would like to know your desire as you 
stand before these treasures of the 
world. It seemed to me I had been 
walking toward the Museum for a 
hundred years with a wish in each 
hand. And now one of them stood 
just over there on a pedestal under the 
arch of an entrance-way between two 
rooms. I expect I rushed past master- 
pieces valued in millions to get to it, 
but at last I stood beside the Rosetta 
Stone. It must have been a half hour 
before I winked for the first time. I 
had fancied it a slab, but it was a 
boulder with a piece sliced off to make 
aface. A little electric light shone 
down on the story in three languages. 
The key to the mysteries of Egypt! 
What a find that last year of the 
eighteenth century when a French 
officer first knelt down to look at it 
near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile! 

Often a story will burn in the memory 
for years. I had such a one. When 
the Parthenon was completed and the 
sun came out of the Aegean Sea to 
shine on that perfection in cut marble 
under the great blue sky, it shot a ray 
past a crag in the headlands and 
touched first the chiseled chariot of 
day coming out of the sea in a corner 
of the east pediment. If it had been 
so designed, it was a beautiful expres- 
sion. A moment later I stood before 
What is left of that great pediment. 
For the first time here you realize 
marble can breathe, that printed illus- 
illustrations are utterly futile. Can 
you fancy that five hundred years 
before Christ the Greeks mastered 
pose to a point that has never been 
surpassed? It is said you can stand 
before a Greek masterpiece with a 
camera, take a step sidewise and con- 
tinue until you have gone clear around 
the statue, snapping a picture at each 
step every picture in your 
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MELLON 
TRAVELERS 


CHEQUES 


Save your 
customers money 


Mellon Travelers Cheques are pop- 
ular with bank customers wherever 
they are sold. Travelers like them 
because of their easy negotiability 
combined with safety, and above all 
because of their economy. Mellon 
Travelers Cheques sell for only 25 
cents premium per $100! + + Even 
though the cost to the traveler is 
less, the bank’s selling commission 
is the same, 50 cents per $100 + ¢ 
Mellon Travelers Cheques are issued 
in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100 and $200. Neat little wallets 
with snap fasteners to bind the 


CAPITAL 


& SURPLUS 
$22,500,000 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH - PENNSYLVANIA 


cheques are furnished with every 
order. If you are not already sell- 
ing Mellon Travelers Cheques, write 


for further details of our plan. + + 


























NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic”’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“(Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 


‘ S 


50 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 

New Brighton, 30 Church St. 

Pa. New York City 
California distributor: 


Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco BOTTOM 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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camera will be a masterpiece of pose. 
You see what I mean? You must see 
the thing itself to feel it. 

But you can experience these long- 
ings of a lifetime. The new vacation 
allotments of 1931 are a challenge. 
Does the distance seem vast to you? 
Once you are back, England will seem 
no farther than a run down to visit 
your correspondent. Do you hesitate, 
fearing the experience not worth the 
cost? There is one safe test for 
England: the impression of a child. 
Children who visit England love it. 
Many a child has cried as if his heart 
would break at leaving it. And are 
we not children? My faith! we had 
better be if we are to live long. 

Not long ago I sat for two hours 
beside the desk of a customs official 
on a westward bound steamship. A 
steady stream of gray-haired children 
called at his desk to deliver their 
customs declarations. 

“T am living in London,” said one 
after another. “Just going back for a 
visit. Expect to come back for good 
sometime.” 

Many of them looked to me as 
though they had known the inside of a 
bank. London has a singular attrac- 
tion for bank men. Its atmosphere 
touches them with a mysterious wand. 

Already the sun has tagged his 
southern goal post and started back. 
Are you going to let May, 1931, slip 
away from you? May comes just 
before the tourist jam. The long days 
on the quiet seas of May were made 
to dust out the lungs of office men. 
The flowers of England have burst into 
full glory. The “London Season’’ is 
on. The days are nearing their great- 
est span of daylight. Bond Street and 
Savile Row are smiling on new visitors 
each morning now. 

Ah, ha! so you have new fawn spats 
and a yellow cane! 

By Jingo! I’d love to join you in the 
procession on your first Sunday morn- 
ing in Hyde Park at eleven. 
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Loyalty Wins—a Savings 
Contest 


(Continued from page 13) 


to give Central Trust savings accounts 
as Christmas presents. 

In order to indicate the real merit 
in business gained. it might be said 
that no savings accounts in excess of 
$10,000 were acceptable for credit un- 
less accompanied by a letter to the 
effect that the deposit would remain 
for at least six months. 

During the last week of the cam- 
paign every one was on his toes, each 
division head spurring his manager 
on with the exhortation that his group 
of workers must win the day. No one 
was forgetting that the victorious 
division would be hosts to the other 
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two at the big party to be held after 
the close of the campaign. In fact, 
managers, captains and individuals 
were aroused to a high pitch of friendly 
rivalry, each one bending his whole 
energy to finish ahead at midnight on 
January 15. 

When the final returns were counted, 
the figures showed the Red Division 
in the lead, although for some days it 
had looked as if the White was to win. 

The results in business gained were 
as follows: 


New Savings Accounts. 7,653 
Amount Obtained..... $2, 156,322.21 
Certificates of Deposit. . 44 
Amounting to......... $ 360,710.21 
Commercial Accounts. . 12 
Amounting to......... $ 36,609.00 
Total Business from 
| rr $2,553,641.42 


The expense of the campaign 
amounted to $5,794.53, an average 
cost of 75 cents for each new account, 
or 4 of 1 per cent for each new dollar 
in savings. The average of all the 
accounts opened was $281.00. The 
above figures on certificates of deposit 
and new commercial accounts are 
included only to indicate the by- 
products gained from the drive, with 
no campaign costs assessed against 
them. This business received no cam- 
paign credit because the prime purpose, 
of course, was to obtain new savings 
accounts. 

The expense of the drive was made 
up of the following items: 


Direct Salaries........... $2,111.28 
(Clerical help in campaign 
headquarters by employ- 
ees of the bank.) 

Printing signs and _ sta- 


a oo 50 eeu wie 1,341.52 
Stenographic Department. . 324.26 
Entertainment and 

Luncheons. ..........-: 258.69 
Solicitors’ Transportation. . 27.29 
; 37.50 
Christmas Gifts........... 106.32 
Party on January 27th..... 1,587.67 

Piebeckuekavesuds $5,794.53 
Nearly every employee “rang the 


bell’ in getting in at least one new sav- 
ings account. Employees who attained 
their quota or more, numbered 282. 
Of the accounts obtained, 389 workers 
brought in more than one account, 209 
brought five or more, and 52 twenty- 
five or more. 

The celebration of the victory was 
held in the bank on January 27. More 
than 900 employees with their wives 
or husbands attended. The invitations 
were produced attractively on parch- 
ment paper and were in the nature of 
a souvenir and program combined. A 
buffet supper, red, white and blue 
decorations, a vaudeville show, danc- 
ing, pencil favors and other features 
made the occasion a gala one. Toasts 
were given by the writer, by the sav- 
ings manager, and by the manager of 
the winning Red Division. 

Not only did the campaign produce 


















QIN PRIN 


IN JAPAN 


OING a vast business in Japan and with branches 
throughout the world, one of Japan’s largest finan- 

cial institutions looks to America for design and ma- 
terials of construction for its new home in Osaka. The 
fact that York Safe and Lock Company was selected by 


SUMITOMO BANK 


to build and install the extensive vault equipment in 
this building as well as in the new branch offices in 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Honolulu and elsewhere is yet another 
tribute to York’s world-wide preeminence. 


The recognized position of the York Organization as ex- 
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the new business set for it, but it 
unquestionably cemented together 
more closely the personnel of the 
whole organization for continuous 
effort in gaining new accounts, and 
broadened friendships among the staff 
that will make for an ever-increasing 
power in the upbuilding of our insti- 
tution. 


AN Indiana bank lent money, the 
loan was not approved by a quo- 
rum of directors as required by law, 
and the borrower refused to pay on 
that ground. 
But the Indiana courts ruled that he 
was bound to pay, in the case of Smith 
vs. State Bank, 18 Ind. 327.—M. L. H. 
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False Alarms Destroy 
Value of Hold-Up Protection 


papua Hold-Up Protection is free from 
false alarms because Padua recognizes 
that false alarms damage the police morale. 
Let us show you how Padua Foot Units 
can be installed with your present system 
or provide a new system. 





No false: alarm via the mop. 


Lift of foot sets of alarm. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 


67 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
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| ee over forty years bankers have found Burroughs 
Adding Machines dependable for daily operation, 
accurate and fast in giving results and extra durable 
in construction. Over this period they have seen 
Burroughs develop a comprehensive range of adding 
machines, each one of which is especially designed for 
a particular type of bank work involving addition and 
subtraction. They have seen Burroughs world-wide 
service standing by to assure continuous profitable 


operation of these machines. 


Everywhere and under all kinds of conditions 
Burroughs Adding Machines have demonstrated their 


surpassing value. Bankers know they may depend on 


Burroughs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TEN COLUMN LOW KEYBOARD 
ADDING MACHINE 


Equipped with double adding mechanism. Listing and 
totaling capacity 99,999,999.99 in each set of adding dials. 
Wide, movable carriage for listing and totaling in various 
columns of wide forms. Also accommodates roll paper. 
Hand or electric operation. May be obtained with special 
featétres for proof or transit work. 


DESK ADDING MACHINE 


Listing and totaling capacity 99,999,999.99. Standard 
Burroughs construction. Occupies only slightly more 
space than a letterhead. Easily carried from desk to desk. 
Offered with direct subtraction, wide or narrow carriage, 


hand or electric operation, eight or ten column keyboard. 


TELLER’S ADDING MACHINE 


Requires only 9” x 1314” desk space. Can conveniently 
be moved aside when not in use. Easily operated with one 
hand. Wide carriage accommodates wide forms as well as 
roll paper. For proving deposits, listing checks—or making 
up teller’s blotter. Hand or electric operation. 


HIGH KEYBOARD ADDING 
MACHINE 


Available with nine, eleven, thirteen or seventeen column 
capacity, with or without double adding mechanism. 
Accommodates both wide forms and roll paper. May be 
obtained with special features for proof or transit work. 
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MERCILE// WOLVE/ 


ARE WATCHING YOUR BANK 


waiting for that opportune moment which en- 
ables them to rob and kill. 

Will these bandits—the wolves of the under- 
world—find your bank an easy prey? What 
protects you and your patrons from their 
murderous “‘fangs’’? 


Guard your patrons and yourself with Federal 
Gas Protection. It is the counter-surprise 
that means defeat for the ‘‘wolves”’! 


Twenty-Five Percent Reduction in Holdup Insur- 
ance Premiums is Guaranteed to Bankers Using 


FEDERAL 
GAS 


Write for full information 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
185 Forty-First St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Burroughs Chair 
BB (Operators 


Increases efficiency of operators, 
typists and other office workers 
by assuring a correct posture that 
maintains energy. The support 
given to the back—at the exact 
spot where the spine needs sup- 
port—is an extremely important 
factor in the promotion of health. 
vigor, alertness and efficiency. 


The seat of the Burroughs Chair 
may be easily raised or lowered, 
and the back readily adjusted to 
any position. 


For more information cail 
the local Burroughs office 
or write to the factory 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY _ 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The “Jumbo Letter” 


(Continued from page 16) 


certainly has its place in selling. It 
has an important job to do and often 
does it well. Its principal handicap 
or weakness, however, lies in the fact 
that anyone credited with above- 
average purchasing power, is the target 
for so many solicitations in this form 
that it becomes too much of an 
effort to sort the wheat from the 
chaff. 

While every now and then a propo- 
sition is received that interests us, yet 
it has come to be such a chore to in- 
vestigate each and every one that the 
majority of such mailings receive but 
a hurried glance at best. 

In other words, it is not a feeling 
that nothing interesting can arrive by 
the medium of a form letter. It is 
rather the fact that so many letters 
are received and on such a wide range 
of subjects which cannot possibly appeal 
to us that the time required for careful 
perusal seems to offset the possibility 
of finding something interesting. 

If this reaction of the writer is shared 
by others to a general extent, it would 
then seem that the first and foremost 
quality of the form letter be that of 
attention-getting. If our own letters 
to prospects are to be received with 
more than a hurried glance, we must 
then prepare to arrest the reader’s 
attention in some manner and suffi- 
ciently arouse his interest so that he 
will read our message. 

As an experiment in this direction, 
we are using what is sometimes called 
a Jumbo facsimile letter. In size it is 
equal to the average broadside, 16% 
inches by 211% inches. One side of the 
sheet bears a photographic copy of a 
typewritten letter upon the bank’s 
regular letterhead “blown up” to 
giant size. The reverse side is com- 
pletely covered by an attractive pho- 
tographic illustration done in sepia. 
The result is a piece of literature at 
least unusual. It can be either mailed 
or distributed house-to-house. 

The unusual size of the reproduced 
letter, plus the photographic illustra- 
tion, carries sufficient attention value 
to stimulate the reading of our mes- 
sage. The text is easily read for it is 
short, to the point and in giant type- 
writer type. 

While the Jumbo Letter is not a new 
idea, apparently it has not been used 
to any extent recently and it presents 
a possibility for an efficient and refresh- 
ing bit of direct mail advertising. 


Collapsible 


Note presented at a teller’s window: 

“Please give the bearer a check- 
book cover for a lady that folds in the 
middle.” —3-C Book, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-4-31-ADV. 




















